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PREFACE 


The course of study in English in the Junior High 
School indicates a wide range of poetry to be read and 
studied — long poems and shorter ones. The long 
poems are readily accessible in convenient form, but 
the finding of the shorter ones necessitates considerable 
searching on the part of the teacher. Presentation of 
these poems to the class involves copying from the 
blackboard on the part of the students. ‘This con- 
sumes valuable time and is subject to inaccuracies. 


An attractive textbook in the hands of pupils stimu- 
lates their interest in the selections which they are 
required to study and leads them to read other poems 
which are not required. Thus a love of poetry may be 
developed and a much wider range of literature ex- 
plored than is possible when the material for study is 
copied from the board. 


This volume is prepared as a class textbook in poetry 
containing the common shorter poems recommended 
or required in the Junior High School courses of study 
in English. This collection covers the requirements 
indicated by most of the state courses of study and 
those of the large cities of the country. 
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HONIORMEMS Hs CHOOL POETRY 


a 
AN APRIL MORNING 


Once more in misted April 
The world is growing green. 
Along the winding river 
The plumey willows lean. 


Beyond the sweeping meadows 
The looming mountains rise, 
Like battlements of dreamland 
Against the brooding skies. 


In every wooded valley 

The buds are breaking through, 
As though the heart of all things 
No languor ever knew. 


The goldenwings and bluebirds 
Call to their heavenly choirs, 

The pines are blued and drifted 
With smoke of brushwood fires. 


And in my sister’s garden 
Where little breezes run, 
The golden daffodillies 
Are blowing in the sun. 
Bliss Carman 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace. 
From my heart I give thee joy — 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 
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Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flower’s time and place — 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 
» And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans! 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honeybees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
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Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


Oh for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread; 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of frre. 

I was monarch: — pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat; 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 
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Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 

Fobn Greenleaf Whittier 


THE BRIDGE 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 


Behind the dark church tower. 


I.saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the sea. 


And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away; 


As, sweeping and eddying through them, 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
The seaweed floated wide. 
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And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, O how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


How often, O how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 


Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 
The young heart hot and restless, 


And the old subdued and slow! 
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And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes; 


The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE BROOK 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down 
* Or slip between the ridges; 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 
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I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silver waterbreak 
About the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
Alfred Tennyson . 
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THE BROOK SONG 


Little brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look — 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve 
and crook, — 
And your ripples, one and one, 
Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun! 


. Little brook, sing to me, 
Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbled from a lily bell and grumbled mumb- 
lingly, 
Because he wet the flm 
Of his wings, and had to swim, 
Mies fis water bugs raced round and laughed at 
im! 


Little brook — sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided center of your current swift 
and strong, 
And a dragon fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and wasn’t scared a bit. 


And sing — how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting melody, 
Till the gurgle and refrain 
Of your music in his brain : 
Wrought a happiness as keen to him as pain. 


Little brook — laugh and leap! 
Do not let the dreamer weep. PAG, 
Sing him all the songs of summer till he sink in softest 


sleep; 
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And then sing soft and low 
Through his dreams of long ago — 
Sing back to him the rest he used to know! 


Fames Whitcomb Riley 


~ CHILDREN 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine; 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 


’ And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood — 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 
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Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE CORN SONG 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our plows their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 
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We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, when the snows about us drift, 
And winter winds are cold, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls? 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 


The wheat field to the fly: 
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But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 


Sohn Greenleaf Whittier 


THE DAY. IS DONE 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

‘And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 
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Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


DAYBREAK 


A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, ‘“‘O mists, make room for me.” 


It hailed the ships, and cried, ‘Sail on, 
Ye mariners! the night is gone.” 


And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, “Awake! it is the day.” 


It said unto the forest, ‘‘Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!” 
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It touched the wood bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “O bird, awake and sing.” 


And o’er the farms, “‘O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near.” 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
“Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
“‘ Awake, O bell, proclaim the hour!”’ 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘Not yet! in quiet lie.” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 
lie dead; . 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread; 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 


lately sprang and stood : 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 


hood? ; 
Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 


flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 


of ours. 
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The rain 1s falling where they lie, but the cold No- 
vember rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 


cD aes: 

And the brier rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow; 

But on the hills the goldenrod, and the aster in the 


wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call “ squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
hom 

When es ‘sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the.trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 
late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 


ied, 

The A, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests 
cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 


brief: 
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Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 


flowers. ie 
William Cullen Bryant 


THE EVENING WIND 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow. 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their 
spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone; a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fullness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade; go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth! 


Go, rock the little wood bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast. 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the grass, 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 

To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
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And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go — but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more. 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


William Cullen Bryant 


FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes! 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise! 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream — 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream! 


Thou stockdove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear — 
I charge you, disturb not my slumbering fair! 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
Far mark’d with the courses of clear, winding rills! 
There daily I wander, as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow 
There oft, as mild Ev’ning weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 
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Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides! 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy clear 
wave! 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes! 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays! 
My Mary ’s asleep by thy murmuring stream — 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream! 


Robert Burns 


HE PRAYETH BEST 


From The Ancient Mariner 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


HOME THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April ’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now! 
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And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower — 

Far brighter than this gaudy melon flower! 


Robert Browning 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should 
be blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or 
beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, 
or leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, 
the deck-hand singing on the steamboat deck, 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the 

hatter singing as he stands, 

The woodcutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in 
the morning, or at noon intermission or at sun- 
down, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young 
wife at work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 
The day what belongs to the day — at night the party 

of young fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 


Walt Whitman 
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I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 


I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn — 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white; 

The violets and the lily cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday — 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing; 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing — 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

_ That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


I remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky — 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’t is little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 
Thomas Hood 
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THE LAKESIDE 


The shadows round the inland sea 
Are deepening into night; 
Slow up the slopes of Ossipee 
They chase the lessening light. 
Tired of the long day’s blinding heat, 
I rest my languid eye, 
Lake of the Hills! where, cool and sweet, 
Thy sunset waters lie! 


Along the sky, in wavy lines, 
O’er isle, and reach, and bay, 
Green-belted with eternal pines, 
The mountains stretch away. 
Below, the maple masses sleep 
Where shore with water blends, 
While midway on the tranquil deep 
The evening light descends. 


So seemed it when yon hill’s red crown, 
Of old, the Indian trod, 

And, through the sunset air, looked down 
Upon the Smile of God. 

To him of light and shade the laws 
No forest skeptic taught; 

Their living and eternal Cause 
His truer instinct sought. 


He saw these mountains in the light 
Which now across them shines; 

This lake, in summer sunset bright, 
Walled round with sombering pines. 

God near him seemed; from earth and skies 
His loving voice he heard, 

As, face to face, in Paradise, 


Man stood before the Lord. 
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Thanks, O our Father! that, like him, 
Thy tender love I see, 
In radiant hill and woodland dim, 
And tinted sunset sea. 
For not in mockery dost Thou fill 
Our earth with light and grace; 
Thou hid’st no dark and cruel will 
Behind Thy smiling face! 
Fohn Greenleaf Whittier 


THE MARYLAND YELLOWTHROAT 
When May bedecks the naked trees 


With tassels and embroideries, 

And many blue-eyed violets beam 

Along the edges of the stream, 

I hear a voice that seems to say, 

Now near at hand, now far away, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery.” 


An incantation so serene, 

So innocent, befits the scene. 

There ’s magic in that small bird’s note — 

See, there he flits — the yellowthroat; 

A living sunbeam, tipped with wings, 

A spark of light that shines and sings, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery.” 


You prophet with a pleasant name, 

If out of Mary-land you came, 

You know the way that thither goes 

Where Mary’s lovely garden grows: 

Fly swiftly back to her, I pray, 

And try to call her down this way, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery!” 


Tell her to leave her cockleshells, 
And all her little silver bells 
That blossom into melody, 
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And all her maids less fair than she. 

She does not need these pretty things, 

For everywhere she comes, she brings 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery!” 


The woods are greening overhead, 
And flowers adorn each mossy bed; 
The waters babble as they run — 
One thing is lacking, only one: 
If Mary were but here today, 
I would believe your charming lay, 

“ Witchery — witchery — witchery!” 


Along the shady road I look — 

Who’s coming now across the brook? 

A woodland maid, all robed in white — 
The leaves dance round her with delight, 
The stream laughs out beneath her feet — 
Sing, merry bird, the charm’s complete, 

/?? 


“Witchery — witchery — witchery: 
Henry Van Dyke 


MAY IS BUILDING HER HOUSE 


May is building her house. With apple blooms 
She is roofing over the glimmering rooms; 

Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its beams, 
And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 

With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 

She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 
With echoes and dreams, : 
And singing of streams. 

May is building her house of petal and blade; 

Of the roots of the oak is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 

And tender, traveling green things strayed. 
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Her windows the morning and evening star, 
And her rustling doorways, ever ajar 

With the coming and going 

Of fair things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 


May is building her house. From the dust of things 
She is making the songs and the flowers and the wings; 

From October’s tossed and trodden gold 

She is making the young year out of the old; 

Yea! out of winter’s flying sleet 

She is making all the summer sweet; 

And the brown leaves spurned of November’s feet 
She is changing back again to spring’s. 

Richard Le Gallienne 


THE MINSTREL BOY 


The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 
' In the ranks of death you’ll find him; 

His father’s sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. — 
“Land of song!”’ said the warrior bard, 

“Though all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful harp shall praise thee!”’ 


The minstrel fell! — but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under; 
The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 
For he tore its chords asunder; 
And said, ‘‘No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery! 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 
They shall never sound in slavery!” 
Thomas Moore 
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NOBILITY 


True worth is in being, not seeming, — 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, — not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There ’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure — 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren; 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


*T is not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing ’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 
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Through envy, through malice, through hating, 
Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating — 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who 1s honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
Alice Cary 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER} 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather, 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
. And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
‘Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely, wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


1 Copyrighted by Little, Brown and Company, 
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When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle, golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and threes together, 

And count like misers hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather — 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
Helen Hunt fackson 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS 


Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned countryseat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, 
“‘Forever — never! 
Never — forever!” 


Halfway up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 
“Forever — never! 


Never — Forever!”’ 


By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
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Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber door, 
“Forever — never! 
Never — forever!” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
As if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, 
“* Forever — never! 
Never — forever!” 


In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased, 

“Forever — never! 

Never — forever!”’ 


There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed — 
O precious hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, 
“*Forever — never! 
Never — forever!” 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, 

“Forever — never! 

Never — forever!” 
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All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
‘Ah! when shall they all meet again?” 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, 
“Forever — never! 
Never — forever!”’ 


Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, 
“‘ Forever — never! 
Never — forever!” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


ONE BY ONE 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall; 
Some are coming, some are going; 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
o not fear an arméd band; 
One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 
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Do not look at life’s long sorrow; 

See how small each moment’s pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow; 

So each day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
When each gem is set with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond; 

Nor, thy daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links — God’s token — 
Reaching heaven; but, one by one, 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


Adelaide Anne Procter 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once IJ knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away; 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 

Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped; 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 
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Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say, “I can”’; 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep, 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 


Walter Malone 


AN ORDER “FOR 7A® PICTURE 


O good painter, tell me true, 
Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 
Aye? Well, here is an order for you. 


Woods and corn fields, a little brown — 
The picture must not be overbright, — 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 
Alway and alway, night and morn, 
Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere, 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 

When the wind can hardly find breathing room 
Under their tassels — cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 

With bluebirds twittering all around — 

(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound!) — 
These, and the house where I was born, 

Low and little, and black and old, 

With children, many as it can hold, 

All at the windows, open wide — 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all ablush: 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the selfsame way, 
Out of a wilding, wayside bush. 


Listen closer. When you have done 
With woods and corn fields and grazing herds, 
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A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon you must paint for me: 
Oh, if I only could make you see 

The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face 

That are beaming on me all the while, 

I need not speak these foolish words; 

Yet one word tells you all I would say, 
She is my mother — you will agree 

That all the rest may be thrown away. 


Two little urchins at her knee 
You must paint, sir: one like me, 
The other with a clearer brow, 
And the light of his adventurous eyes 
Flashing with boldest enterprise. 
At ten years old he went to sea — 
God knoweth if he be living now. 
He sailed in the good ship Commodore. 
Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 
Ah, it is twenty long years and more 
Since that old ship went out of the bay 
With my great-hearted brother on her deck. 
I watched him till he shrank to a speck, 
And his face was toward me all the way. 
Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 
The time we stood at our mother’s knee: 
That beauteous head, if it did go down, 
Carried sunshine into the sea! 


Out in the fields one summer night, 
We were together, half-afraid 
Of the corn leaves’ rustling, and of the shade 
Of the high hills, stretching so still and far, — 
Loitering till after the low little light 
Of the candle shone through the open door, 
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And over the haystack’s pointed top, 
All of a tremble and ready to drop, 
The first half-hour, the great yellow star, 
That we, with staring, ignorant eyes, 
Had often and often watched to see 
Propped and held in its place in the skies 
By the fork of a tall red mulberry tree, 
Which close in the edge of our flax field grew, 
Dead at the top, just one branch full 
Of leaves, notched round, and lined with wool, 
From which it tenderly shook the dew 
Over our heads, when we came to play 
In its hand-breadth of shadow, day after day. 
Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us bore 
A nest full of speckled and thin-shelled eggs, 
The other, a bird, held fast by the legs, 
Not so big as a straw of wheat. 
The berries we gave her she wouldn’t eat, 
But cried and cried, till we held her bill, 
So slim and shining, to keep her still. 


At last we stood at our mother’s knee — 
Do you think, sir, if you try, 
You can paint the look of a lie? 
If you can, pray have the grace 
To put it solely in the face 
Of the urchin that is likest me. 
I think ’twas solely mine, indeed 
But that’s no matter — paint it so; 
The eyes of our mother — take good heed — 
Looking not on the nestful of eggs, 
Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by the legs, 
But straight through our faces down to our lies, 
And, oh, with such injured, reproachful surprise! 
I felt my heart bleed where that glance went, as 
though 
A sharp blade struck through it. 
You, sir, know 
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That you on the canvas are to repeat 
Things that are fairest, things most sweet; 
Woods and corn fields and mulberry tree; 
The mother, the lads, with their bird, at her knee: 
But, oh, that look of reproachful woe! 
High as the heavens your name I’I] shout, 
If you paint me the picture, and leave that out. 
Alice Cary 


THE POET AND THE CHILDREN 


With a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 

In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday; 


With his books and his pleasant pictures, 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


‘It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 

From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country’s children 

Were singing songs of him. 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 

Came flocking back to his windows, 
And sang in the Poet’s ear. 
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Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell 

With a joy akin to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 


With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young; 

The last of earth and the first of heaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung. 


And waiting a little longer 
For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the Summoning Angel, 
Who calls God’s children home! 


And to him in a holier welcome 
Was the mystical meaning given 

Of the words of the blessed Master: 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven!”’ 


Fohn Greenleaf Whittier 


THE POOR VOTER ON ELECTION DAY 


The proudest now is but my peer, 
The highest not more high; 
To-day, of all the weary year, 
A king of men am I. 
To-day alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known; 
My palace is the people’s hall, 
The ballot box my throne! 


Who serves to-day upon the list 
Beside the served shall stand; 
Alike the brown and wrinkled fist, 
The gloved and dainty hand! 
The rich is level with the poor, 
The weak is strong to-day; 
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And sleekest broadcloth counts no more 
Than homespun frock of gray. 


To-day let pomp and vain pretence 
My stubborn right abide; 

I set a plain man’s common sense 
Against the pedant’s pride. 

To-day shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land; 

The wide world has not wealth to buy 
The power in my right hand! 


While there’s a grief to seek redress, 
Or balance to adjust, 

Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust — 

While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 

Up! clouted knee and ragged coat! 
A man’s a man to-day! 


a9 


Fobn Greenleaf Whittier 


THE PRAYER” PERFECT 


Dear Lord! kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love, 
Tenderly to-day! 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 
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And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 
‘fames Whitcomb Riley 


THE PUMPKIN 


O greenly and fair in the lands of the sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 

And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold, 
With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms all gold, 
Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once grew, 
While he waited to know that his warning was true, 
And longed for the storm cloud, and listened in vain 
For the rush of the whirlwind and red firre-rain. 


On the banks of the Xenil the dark Spanish maiden 
Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine laden; 
And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 

Through orange leaves shining the broad spheres of gold; 
Yet with dearer delight from his home in the North, 
On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 
Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 


Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from 
est, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest; 
Moen the gray-haired New Englander sees round his 
oar 
The old broken links of affection restored; 
When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before; 
What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye, 
What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie? 
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O fruit loved of boyhood! the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn heap, with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 


Then thanks for thy present! none sweeter or better 
E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter! 
Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more fine, 
Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking, than 
thine! 

And the prayer, which my mouth is too full to express, 
Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be less, 
That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below, 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin pie! 

Fohn Greenleaf Whittier 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS 


From In Memoriam 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; _ 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
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Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those.that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Alfred Tennyson 


ROBIN HOOD 


No! those days are gone away, 
And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden pall 
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Of the leaves of many years: 
Many times have winter’s shears, 
Frozen north, and chilling east, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest’s whispering fleeces, 


Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 


No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 

Past the heath and up the hill; 
There is no midforest laugh, 
Where the lone echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 


On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon, 
Or the seven stars to light you, 
Or the polar ray to right you; 
But you never may behold 

~ Little John, or Robin bold; 
Never one, of all the clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent; 
For he left the merry tale 
Messenger for spicy ale. 


Gone, the merry morris din; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn; 
Gone, the tough- belted outlaw 
Idling in the ‘“‘grené shawe”’ 
All are gone away and past! 
And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his turféd grave, 


And if Marian should have 
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Once again her forest days, 

She would-weep, and he would craze: 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her — strange! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money! 


So it is: yet let us sing, 
Honor to the old bowstring! 
Honor to the bugle horn! 
Honor to the woods unshorn! 
Honor to the Lincoln green! 
Honor to the archer keen! 
Honor to tight Little John, 
And the horse he rode upon! 
Honor to bold Robin Hood, 
Sleeping in the underwood! 
Honor to Maid Marian, 
And to all the Sherwood clan! 
Though their days have hurried by, 
Let us two a burden try. 
Fohn Keats 


THE SANDPIPER 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud, black and swift, across the sky; 
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Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye; 
Stanch friends are we, well-tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 

Celia Thaxter 


SCYTHE SONG 


Mowers, weary, and brown, and blithe, 
What is the word methinks ye know, — 
Endless overword that the scythe 
Sings to the blades of grass below? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 
Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over, 
Sings the scythe to the flowers and grass? 
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Hush, ab bush, the scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clovers deep! 
Hush —’tis the lullaby Time is singing — 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, 
Hush, ab hush! and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass! 
Andrew Lang 


SEA FEVER}! 


I must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the 
white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn 
breaking. 


I must down to the seas again, for the call of the 
running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds 
flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the 
sea gulls crying. 


I ee down to the seas again, to the vagrant gypsy 
ife, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way, where the 
wind’s like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow 
rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 
trick’s over. 

Fohn Masefield 
1 Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
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STORM SONG 


The clouds are scudding across the moon; 
The misty light is on the sea; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune, 
And the foam is flying free. 


Brothers, a night of terror and gloom 
Speaks in the cloud and gathering roar; 
Thank God, He has given us broad sea room, 
A thousand miles from shore. 


Down with the hatches on those who sleep! 
The wild and whistling deck have we; 

Good watch, my brothers, to-night we’ll keep, 
While the tempest is on the sea! 


Though the rigging shriek in his terrible grip, 
And the naked spars be snapped away, 
Lashed to the helm, we’ll drive our ship 
In the teeth of the whelming spray! 


Hark! how the surges o’erleap the deck! 
Hark! how the pitiless tempest raves! 
Ah, daylight will look upon many a wreck 

Drifting over the desert waves. 


Yet, courage, brothers! we trust the wave, 
With God above us, our guiding chart. 
So, whether to harbor or ocean grave, 
Be it still with a cheery heart! 
Bayard Taylor 


THE SUMMER SHOWER 


Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 
As when the strong storm wind is reaping the plain, 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall. 
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Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 

Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat, 

The wild birds sit listening, the dropsround them beat, 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 


The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree-sheltered laborers, sing; 
Like pebbles the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
While a bubble darts up from each widening ring; 
And the boy in dismay hears the loud shower fall. 


But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves; 

The robin darts out from his bower of leaves; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered eaves: 

And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 


Thomas Buchanan Read 


TELLING THE BEES 


Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 

You can see the gap in the old wall still, ? 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall; 

And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle yard 
And the white horns tossing above the wall. 


> 


There are the beehives ranged in the sun; 
And down by the brink 

Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed-o’errun, 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 
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A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 

And the same rose blows, and the same sun glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 


There’s the same sweet clover smell in the breeze; 
And the June sun warm 

Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting, as then, over Fernside Farm. 


I mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sunday coat 

I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed my hair, 
And cooled at the brookside my brow and throat. 


Since we parted, a month had passed — 
To love, a year; 
Down through the beeches I looked at last 
On the little red gate and the well sweep near. 


I can see it all now — the slantwise rain 
Of light through the leaves, 

The sundown’s blaze on her windowpane, 
The bloom of her roses under the eaves. 


Just the same as a month before — 
The house and the trees, 

The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the door — 
Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 


Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 

Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of black. 


Trembling, I listened: the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go! 
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Then I said to myself, ““My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day: 

Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.’ 


But her dog whined low. On the doorway sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 

The old man sat; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 


And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on: 

“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!”’ 


Fobn Greenleaf Whittier 


THOSE) EVENING BELLS 


Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime! 


Those joyous hours are passed away; 
And many a heart, that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so ’twill be when I am gone; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 


And sing your praise, sweet evening bells! 


Thomas Moore 


THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH 


There are three lessons I would write — 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
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In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the heart of men. 


Have hope! though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow, 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith! where’er thy bark is driven — 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth — 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul, 
_ Hope, faith, and love; and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
Frederick Schiller 


THE THROSTLE 


“Summer is coming, summer is coming. 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love again!’ 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 

“New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 
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“Love again, song again, nest again, young again!” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 

Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 


Alfred Tennyson - 


*TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 


Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone. 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 


T’ll not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away. — 
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When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 

O who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 


Thomas Moore 


OPA BULLER ELY, 


I’ve watched you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower; 
And, little Butterfly! indeed 

I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless! — not frozen seas 
More motionless! and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again! 


This plot of orchard ground is ours; 

.My trees they are, my sister’s flowers; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary! 

Come often to us, fear no wrong; 
Sit near us on the bough! 
We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days, when we were young; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 
William Wordsworth 


TO THE CUCKOO 


O blithe newcomer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 


Or but a wandering voice? 
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While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off, and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 


The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee I did often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen. 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


O blesséd bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, faery place 
That is fit home for thee! 


William Wordsworth 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
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That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple drest, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
William Cullen Bryant 


THE, TREE 


Ready with leaves and with buds stood the tree. 
‘Shall I take them?” the frost said, now puffing with 
glee. 
““O my, no, let them stand, 
Till flowers are at hand!” 
All trembling from tree top to root came the plea. 


Flowers unfolding the birds gladly sung. 

“Shall I take them?” the wind said and merrily swung. 
“O my, no, let them stand, 
Till cherries are at hand!” 

Protested the tree, while it quivering hung. 
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The cherries came forth ’neath the sun’s glowing eye. 

“Shall I take them?” a rosy young girl’s eager cry. 
“O my, yes, you can take, 
I’ve kept them for your sake 

Low bending its branches, the tree brought them nigh. 


| 3D 
Bjornstjerne Byjornson 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man 1s he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
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He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


PRELUDE . 


Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
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First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 





Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


Over our manhood bend the skies; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite; 
And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’*Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 


And what is so raré as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
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An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; ~ 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
*Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut out eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing — 
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And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with.the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything 1s happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue — 
*Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 


Fames Russell Lowell 


THE YEAR’S°AT “THE SPRING 


Sone From Pippa Passes 


The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn: ’ 
God’s in his heaven — 

All’s right with the world! 


Robert Browning 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in the room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?” “The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘‘The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘‘Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Leigh Hunt 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


At Atri in Abruzzi, a small town 
Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, 
One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 
And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 
“T climb no farther upward, come what may.” 
The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 
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So many monarchs since have borne the name, 
Had a great bell hung in the market place 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 
By way. of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his train, 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 

Was done to any man, he should but ring 

The great bell in the square, and he, the king, 
Would cause the syndic to decide thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King John. 


How swift the happy days in Atri sped! 

What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 

The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unraveled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 

Till one, who noted this in passing by, 

Mended the rope with braids of briony, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 

Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 


By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 

A knight, with spur at heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts — 

Loved, or had loved them; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 


He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his garden grounds, 
Kept but one steed, his favorite steed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall; 

And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 
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At length he said, “‘What is the use or need 

To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Eating his head off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear? 

Let him go feed upon the public ways; 

I want him only for the holidays.” 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street; 

And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 


One afternoon, as in that sultry clime, 

It is the custom in the summer time, 

With bolted doors and window shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell! 

The syndic started from his deep repose, 

‘Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market place, 
Where the great bell upon its crossbeam swung, 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song: 

“*Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong!”’ 


But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath the shade, 
No shape of human form of woman born, 

But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 
““Domeneddio!”’ cried the syndic straight, 
“This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state! 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 

And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 
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And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The knight was called and questioned; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at naught the syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 


And thereupon the syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the king, then said: 

‘Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs its way. 
Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds! 

These are familiar proverbs, but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honor, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute? 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food, and field beside.” 


The knight withdrew abashed; the people all 

Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 

The king heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud: “Right well it pleaseth me! 
Church bells at best but ring us to the door; 

But go not in to mass. My bell doth more. 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws; 
And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns!” he said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sab’ring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered. 
Plunged in the battery smoke 
Right through the line they broke; 
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Cossack and Russian 

Reeled from the saber stroke, 
Shattered and sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 
Alfred Tennyson 


COLUMBUS 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 
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““My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’”’ 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’”’ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral; speak and say —” 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 
. The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night, 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 
Alight! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 
Foaquin Miller 
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THE EMPEROR’S BIRD’S NEST 


Once the Emperor Charles of Spain, 

With his swarthy, grave commanders — 
I forget in what campaign — 
Long besieged, in mud and rain, 

Some old frontier town of Flanders. 


Up and down the dreary camp, 
In great boots of Spanish leather, 
Striding with a measured tramp, 
These hidalgos, dull and damp, 
Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed the ‘weather. 


Thus as to and fro they went, 

Over upland and through hollow, 
Giving their impatience vent, 
Perched upon the emperor’s tent, 

In her nest, they spied a swallow. 


Yes, it was a swallow’s nest, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or dragoon’s crest, 
Found on hedgerows east and west, 

After skirmish of the forces. 


Then an old hidalgo said, 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 
“Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the emperor’s tent a shed, 

And the emperor but a macho!”’ 


Hearing his imperial name 
Coupled with those words of malice, 
Half in anger, half in shame, 
Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 
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‘Let no hand the bird molest,” 
Said he solemnly, “nor hurt her!” 
Adding then, by way of jest, 
““Golondrina is my guest, 
Tis the wife of some deserter!”’ 


Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 

Through the camp was spread the rumor, 
And the soldiers, as they quaffed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 

At the emperor’s pleasant humor. 


So unharmed and unafraid 
Sat the swallow still and brooded, 
Till the constant cannonade 
Through the walls a breach had made 
And the siege was thus concluded. 


Then the army, elsewhere bent, 
Struck its tents as if disbanding, 
‘Only not the Emperor’s tent, 
For he ordered, ere he went, 
Very curtly, “‘Leave it standing!” 


So it stood there all alone, 
Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood was fledged and flown, 
Singing o’er those walls of stone 
Which the cannon shot had shattered. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


FARMER JOHN 


Home from his journey, Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound. 
His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
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“Now I’m myself,” said Farmer John; 
And he thinks, “Ill look around.” 
Up leaps the dog: “Get down, you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?” 
The old cow lows at the gate, to greet him; 
The old horses prick up their ears, to meet him. 
“Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you get good feed when I’m away? 


“You haven’t a rib!”” says Farmer John; 
“The cattle are looking round and sleek; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty, too; how he has grown! 
We'll wean the calf next week.” 
Says Farmer John, “When I’ve been off — 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think!” 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray; 
**Ah, this is the comfort of going away! 


“For, after all,’ says Farmer John, 

“The best of a journey is getting home: 
I’ve seen great sights, but would I give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live, 

For all their Paris and Rome? 

These hills for the city’s stifled air, 

And big hotels, all bustle and glare, 

Land all houses, and roads all stones, 

That deafen your ears and batter your bones? 
Would you, old Bay? 
Would you, old Gray? 

That’s what one gets by going away! 


“There Money is king,” says Farmer John, 
“And Fashion is queen; and it’s mighty queer 
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To see how sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and scraping all he can, 
The wife spends, every year, 
Enough, you would think, for a score of wives, 
To keep them in luxury all their lives! 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap,” says Farmer John. 
“You see, old Bay, 
You see, old Gray, 
I’m wiser than when I went away. 


“T’ve found out this,” says Farmer John — 
“That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry; 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 
Mortgage and stocks, and ten per cent, 
But in simple ways, and sweet content; 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till, and a few good friends, 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray — 
That’s what I’ve learned by going away.” 


And a happy man is Farmer John, — 
O, a rich and happy man is he! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 
The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 
And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large, kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their flanks; 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo. 
Says Farmer John, “I'll take you, too, 
And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, 
Next time I travel so far away!” 
Fohn Townsend Trowbridge 
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THE FROST 


The Frost looked forth, one still, clear night, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 
In silence [ll take my way. 
I will not go like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain; 
But I’ll be as busy as they!” 


Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamond beads, and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen: 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair — 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 

Pll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 

“This costly pitcher Ill burst in three; 

‘And this glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I’m drinking!” 


Hannah Flagg Gould 
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IN SCHOOL DAYS 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are creeping. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 
Lit up its western window panes, 
' And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 


Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To mght and left, he lingered; 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 
Mary bielist 
Archibald 


Hiemorial 
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He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“T’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 

Because”? — the brown eyes lower fell — 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her — because they love him. 


Fobn Greenleaf Whittier 


LOCHINVAR 


From Marmion 


O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west; 

Through all the wide border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske River where ford there was none}. 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 
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For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all; 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
“OQ, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?”’ 


‘I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide, — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 
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The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar — 
“Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace, 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, ‘‘’Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When‘ they reached the hall door, and the charger 
stood near; 

So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

““She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young 
Lochinvar. 
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There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clans 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


Sir Walter Scott 


LUCY GRAY 
Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 


And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


“To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go; 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.” 


“That, father, will I gladly do: 

’Tis scarcely afternoon — 

The minster clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon!” 
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At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a fagot band; 

He plied his work — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the.mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time; 
She wandered up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 


But never reached the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide, 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor, 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood 
A furlong from their door. 


They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
“In heaven we all shall meet;”’ 

When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
_They tracked the footmarks small; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall. 


And then an open field they crossed; 
The marks were still the same; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 
And to the bridge they came. 
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They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank; 
And farther there were none! 


Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind; 

- And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 


William Wordsworth 


PAULA R EVER Ease RIDE 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said, “‘Good night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
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The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could: hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night wind as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 


A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 


Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 
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For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay — 
A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now he gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and somber and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet. 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 
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It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meetinghouse windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
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To every Middlesex village and farm — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


PEGASUS IN POUND 


Once into a quiet village, 
Without haste and without heed, 
In the golden prime of morning, 
Strayed the poet’s wingéd steed. 


It was autumn, and incessant 

Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 

Burned among the withering leaves. 


Loud the clamorous bell was ringing 
From its belfry gaunt and grim; 
*Twas the daily call to labor, 
Not a triumph meant for him. 


Not the less he saw the landscape, 
In its gleaming vapor veiled; 
Not the less he breathed the odors 
That the dying leaves exhaled. 


Thus, upon the village common, 
By the schoolboys he was found; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom, 
Put him straightway into pound. 
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Then the somber village crier, 
Ringing loud his brazen bell, 
Wandered down the street proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell. 


And the curious country people, 
Rich and poor, and young and old, 

Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Wingéd steed, with mane of gold. 


Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapors cold and dim; 

But it brought no food nor shelter, 
Brought no straw nor stall for him. 


Patiently, and still expectant, 
Looked he through the wooden bars, 
Saw the moon rise o’er the landscape, 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars; 


Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode, 

And, from out a neighboring farmyard 
Loud the cock Alectryon crowed. 


Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 
And unfolding far his pinions, 
To those stars he soared again. 


On the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its toil and care, 
Lo! the strange steed had departed, 
‘And they knew not when nor where. 


But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod, 

Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof marks in the sod. 
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From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdens the whole region round, 

Strengthening all who drink its waters, 
While it soothes them with its sound. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE PHANTOM SHIP 


In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 
Of the old colonial time, 

May be found in prose the legend 
That is here set down in rhyme. 


A ship sailed from New Haven; 
And the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her sails at parting, 
Were heavy with good men’s prayers. 


*O Lord! if it be thy pleasure”? — 
Thus prayed the old divine — 
“To bury our friends in the ocean, 

Take them, for they are thine!” 


But Master Lamberton muttered, 
And under his breath said he, 
“This ship is so crank and walty 
I fear our grave she will be!” 


And the ships that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone, 
Brought no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 


This put the people to praying 

That the Lord would let them hear 
What in his greater wisdom 

He had done with friends so dear. 
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And at last their prayers were answered — 
It was in the month of June, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon, 


When, steadily steering landward, 
A ship was seen below, 

And they knew it was Lamberton, master, 
Who sailed so long ago. 


On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Right against the wind that blew, 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 


Then fell her straining topmasts, 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds, 

And her sails were loosened and lifted, 
And blown away like clouds. 


» And the masts, with all their rigging, 
Fell slowly, one by one, 
And the hulk dilated and vanished, 


As a sea mist in the sun! 


And the people who saw this marvel 
Said each unto his friend, 

That this was the mold of their vessel, 
And thus her tragic end. 


And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer, 
That, to quiet their troubled spirits, 
He had sent this Ship of Air. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three 
years. 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 


’Tis a note of enchantment. What ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart 1 is in heaven; but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and che shade: 

The stream will not dows and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes! 


William Wordsworth 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountainside or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
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White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun 1s she; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: | 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
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Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
hee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


William Cullen Bryant 


SKIPPER IRESON’S, RIDE 


Of all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme — 
On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 


Or one-eyed Calender’s horse of brass, 


’ Witch astride of a human back, 


Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak — 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 
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Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 


Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 

Feathered and ruffled in every part, 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
“‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch shells blowing and fish-horn’s twang, 
Over and over the Mznads sang: 
*Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


Small pity for him! — He sailed away 

From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay — 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own townspeople on her deck! 

“Lay by! lay by!” they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘‘Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again!” ; 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 
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Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 
That wreck shall lie forevermore. 
Mother and sister, wife and maid, 
Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 
Looked for the coming that might not be 
What did the winds and the seabirds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away? — 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Through the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 

Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 

Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 

Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
*Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 
Little the wicked skipper knew 
Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 
Riding there in his sorry trim, 
Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 
Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices shouting, far and near: 
“‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


““Hear me, neighbors!” at last he cried — 
“What to me is this noisy ride? 
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What is the shame that clothes the skin 

To the nameless horror that lives within? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the dead!” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, ‘God has touched him! why should we!” 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
“Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!” 
So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Fohn Greenleaf Whittier 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER 


The woman was old and ragged and gray 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day. 


She stood at the crossing, and waited long, 
‘Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 


Of human beings who passed her by 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of school let out, 
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Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray, 
Hastened the children on their way, 


Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir, 


Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


At last came one of the merry troop — 
The gayest laddie of all the group. 


He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
“Tl help you across, if you wish to go.” 


He guided the trembling feet along; 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 


““She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 


“And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 


“If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away.” 


And “‘somebody’s mother”? bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 


Was, “God be kind to the noble boy 
Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy!” 


Anonymous 
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THE THREE BELLS 


Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 
The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that Thy answer 
From the horror round about? 


A voice came down the wild wind, 
“Ho! ship ahoy!”’ its cry: 

“Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall lay till daylight by!” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 
While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells nearer ran; 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry: 

“Take heart! Hold on!’’ he shouted! 
“The Three Bells shall lay by!” 


All night across the waters 
The tossing lights shone clear; 
All night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 
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And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 


Type of the Love eternal, 
Repeat the Master’s cry, 

As tossing through our darkness 
The lights of God draw nigh! 


Sohn Greenleaf Whittier 


WE ARE SEVEN 


A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little cottage girl; 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad: 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair — 
— Her beauty made me glad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“How many? Seven in all,”’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 
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“And where are they? I pray you tell.’ 
She answered, ‘‘Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 


“Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! — I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be.” 


Then did the little maid reply, 
‘Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree.” 


“You run about, my little maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 


“Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little maid replied; 

“Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 


“My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


“And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 
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“The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 


“So in the churchyard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 


“And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.” 


“How many are you, then,” said I, 
“If they two are in heaven?” 

: : be 
Quick was the little maid’s reply, 
““O master! we are seven.” 


“But they are dead; those two are dead 
Their spirits are in heaven!” 

*Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, “Nay, we are seven!”’ 


William Wordsworth 


THE WRECK OR@ THEO HESPERUS 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes, as the fairy flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 
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His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish Main, 

“T pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 


“Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!” 

The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 


She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed. 


Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“Come hither! come hither! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
‘ Against the stinging blast; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 


“O father! I hear the church bells ring, 
O say, what may it be?”’ 

‘°Tis a fog bell on a rock-bound coast!”— 
And he steered for the open sea. 
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“© father! I hear the sound of guns, 
O say, what may it be?” 
‘Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!” 


“O father! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what may it be?” 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Toward the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


And ever the fitful gust between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 
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Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank — 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea beach 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
Tn liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
105 
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America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
Katharine Lee Bates 


CONCORD HYMN 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 


And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


INDEPENDENCE BELL 


There was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were full of people 

Pacing restless up and down; 
People gathering at corners, 

Where they whispered each to each. 
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And the sweat stood on their temples, 
With the earnestness of speech. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the Statehouse, 
So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 


“Will they do it?” “Dare they do it?” 
‘““Who is speaking?”’ “‘What’s the news?” 
“What of Adams?”’ “‘What of Sherman?” 
“Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!”’ 
“Make some way there!”’ “‘Let me nearer!” 
“T am stifling.” “Stifle then! 
When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men.” 


So they beat against the portal, 
Man and woman, maid and child; 
And the July sun in heaven 
On the scene looked down and smiled. 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 
Shed his patriot blood in vain, 
Now beheld the soul of freedom, 


All unconquered, rise again. 


See! see! the dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 
Looks forth to give the sign; 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 
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Hushed the people’s swelling murmur; 
List the boy’s exulting cry! 
“Ring!’’ he shouts aloud, “ring, grandpapa! 
Ring! oh, ring for Liberty!” 
Quickly at the given signal 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of freedom ruffled 
The calmly gliding Delaware. 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night's repose, 

And from flames, like fabled phoenix, 
Our glorious Liberty arose. 


That old Statehouse bell is silent, 
Hushed is now its clamorous tongue; 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living — ever young; 
And when we greet the smiling sunlight, 
On the fourth of each July, 
We shall ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out loudly, “Independence,” 


Which, please God, shall never die. 


Anonymous 





LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


The breaking waves dashed high 


On a stern and rock-bound coast, 


And the woods against a stormy sky 


Their giant branches tossed; 
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And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On a wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea, 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free! 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared; 
This was their welcome home! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band; 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
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Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 
They have left unstained what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God. 
Felicia Hemans 


LEXINGTON 


Slowly the mist o’er the meadow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy buds glistened the sun, 
When from his couch, while his children were sleeping, 
Rose the bold rebel and shouldered his gun. 
Waving her golden veil 
Over the silent dale, 
Blithe looked the morning on cottage and spire; 
Hushed was his parting sigh, 
While from his noble eye 
Flashed the last sparkle of liberty’s fire. 


On the smooth green where the fresh leaf is springing 
Calmly the first-born of glory have met; 
Hark! the death volley around them is ringing! 
Look! with their lifeblood the young grass is wet! 
Faint is the feeble breath, 
Murmuring low in death, 
“Tell to our sons how their fathers have died;”’ 
Nerveless the iron hand, 
Raised for its native land, 
Lies by the weapon that gleams at its side. 


Over the hillsides the wild knell is tolling, 
From their far hamlets the yeomanry come; 
As through the storm clouds the thunder-burst rolling, 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum. 
Fast on the soldier’s path 
Darken the waves of wrath, 
Long have they gathered and loud shall they fall; 
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Red glares the musket’s flash, 
Sharp rings the rifle’s crash, 
Blazing and clanging from thicket and wall. 


Gayly the plume of the horseman was dancing, 
Never to shadow his cold brow again; 
Proudly at morning the war steed was prancing, 
Reeking and panting he droops on the rein; 
Pale is the lip of scorn, 
Voiceless the trumpet horn, 
Torn is the silken-fringed red cross on high; 
Many a belted breast 
Low on the turf shall rest, 
Ere the dark hunters the herd have passed by. 


Snow-girdled crags where the hoarse wind is raving, 
Rocks where the weary floods murmur and wail, 
Wilds where the fern by the furrow is waving, 
Reeled with the echoes that rode on the gale; 
Far as the tempest thrills 
Over the darkened hills, 
Far as the sunshine streams over the plain, 
Roused by the tyrant band 
Woke all the mighty land, 


Girded for battle, from mountain to main. 


Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest, 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Borne on her northern pine, 
Long o’er the foaming brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun; 
Heaven keep her ever free, 
Wide as o’er land and sea, 
Floats the fair emblem her heroes have won! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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NATHAN HALE 


To drumbeat and heartbeat, 
A soldier marches by: 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye, 
Yet to drumbeat and heartbeat 
In a moment he must die. 


By starlight and moonlight, 

He seeks the Briton’s camp; 
He hears the rustling flag, 

And the arméd sentry’s tramp; 
And the starlight and moonlight 

His silent wanderings lamp. 


With slow tread and still tread, 
He scans the tented line; 

And he counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 

And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 


The dark wave, the plumed wave, 
It meets his eager glance; 

And it sparkles ’neath the stars, 
Like the glimmer of a lance — 

A dark wave, a plumed wave, 
On an emerald expanse. 


A sharp clang, a steel clang, 
And terror in the sound! 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed, 
In the camp a spy hath found; 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
The patriot is bound. 
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With calm brow and steady brow, 
He listens to his doom; 

In his look there is no fear, 
Nor a shadow-trace of gloom; 

But with calm brow and steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb. 


In the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod; 

And the brutal guards withhold 
E’en the solemn Word of God! 

In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 


*Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
He dies upon the tree! 

And he mourns that he can lose 
But one life for Liberty; 

And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
His spirit wings are free. 


But his last words, his message-words, 
They burn, lest friendly eye 

Should read how proud and calm 
A patriot could die, 

With his last words, his dying words, 
A soldier’s battle cry. 


From fame-leaf and angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 

- The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 
His tragic fate shall learn; 

And on fame-leaf and angel-leaf 
The name of HALE shall burn. 
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OLD IRONSIDES 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar — 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee — 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning, and the gale! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


A PATRIOMGSCRELD? 


To serve my country day by day 
At any humble post I may; 

To honor and respect her Flag, 
To live the traits of which I brag; 


_1 Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ Poems of Patriotism” by Edgar A. Guest copy- 
righted and published by Reilly and Lee, Chicago. 
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To be American in deed 
As well as in my printed creed. 


To stand for truth and honest toil, 
To till my little patch of soil, 

And keep in mind the debt I owe 

To them who died that I might know 
My country prosperous and free, 
And passed this heritage to me. 


I must always in trouble’s hour 

Be guided by the men in power; 
For God and country I must live, 
My best for God and country give; 
No act of mine that men may scan 
Must shame the name American. 


To do my best and play my part, 
American in mind and heart; 

To serve the flag and bravely stand 

To guard the glory of my land; 

To be American in deed, 

God grant me strength to keep this creed. 


Edgar A. Guest 


THE. REVOLUTIONARY RISING 


Out of the North the wild news came, 
Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 
And there was tumult in the air, 
The fife’s shrill note, the drum’s loud beat, 
And through the wide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet; 
While the first oath of Freedom’s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington; 
And Concord, roused, no longer tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name, 
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Made bare her patriot arm of power, 


And swelled the discord of the hour. 


Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkley Manor stood; 
There Sunday found the rural folk, 

And some esteemed of gentle blood. 

In vain their feet, with loitering tread, 
Passed mid the graves where rank is naught; 
All could not read the lesson taught 

In that republic of the dead. 


How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 
The vale with peace and sunshine full, 
Where all the happy people walk, 
Decked in their homespun flax and wool! 
Where youth’s gay hats with blossoms bloom; 
And every maid, with simple art, 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 
A bud whose depths are all perfume; 
While every garment’s gentle stir 
Is breathing rose and lavender. 


The pastor came; his snowy locks 
Hallowed his brow of thought and care; 

And calmly, as shepherds lead their flocks, 
He led into the house of prayer. 

The pastor rose; the prayer was strong; 

The psalm was warrior David’s song; 

The text, a few short words of might — 

“The Lord of Hosts shall arm the right!” 

He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 

Of sacred rights to be secured; 

Then from his patriot tongue of flame 

The startling words for Freedom came. 

The stirring sentences he spake 

Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 

And, rising on his theme’s broad wing, 
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And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle brand, 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 


Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 

In eloquence of attitude, 

Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 

His hands impatient flung aside, 

And, lo! he met their wondering eyes 

Complete in all a warrior’s guise. 


A moment there was awful pause — 


When Berkley cried, “Cease, traitor! cease! 


God’s temple is the house of peace!” 
The other shouted, “Nay, not so; 
When God is with our righteous cause, 

His holiest places then are ours; 

His temples are our forts and towers 
That frown upon the tyrant foe; 
In this, the dawn of Freedoin’s day, 
There is a time to fight and pray!” 


And now before the open door — 

The warrior priest had ordered so — 
The enlisting trumpet’s sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel, o’er and o’er, 

‘Its long reverberating blow, 
So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear, 
And there the startling drum and fife 
Fired the living with fercer life; 
While overhead, with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 
The great bell swung as ne’er before. 
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It seemed as it would never cease; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 


Was, ‘‘War! War! War!” 


‘‘Who dares?”’ — this was the patriot’s cry, 
As striding from the desk he came — 
““Come out with me, in Freedom’s name, 

For her to live, for her to die?”’ 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 

A hundred voices answered, “‘I!”’ 


Thomas Buchanan Read 


A SONG FOR THE FLAG! 


Here is my love to you, flag of the free, and flag of 
the tried and true; 

Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your 
stars im a field of blue. 

Here is my love to your silken folds wherever they wave 
on high, 

For you are the flag of a land for which ’twere sweet 
for a man to die. 


Native or foreign we’re all as one when cometh the 
day of strife. 

What is the dearest gift we can give for the flag but 
a human life? 

Native or foreign are all the same when the heart’s 
blood reddens the earth, 

And, native or foreign, ’tis love like this is the ultimate 
test of our worth. 


Native or immigrant, here is the task to which we 
must summon our powers; 

Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace as in war’s 
wild hours. 


1 Copyrighted by Little, Brown and Company. 
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Selfishness, narrowness, graft, and greed and the evil 
that hates the light — 

All these are foes of the flag to-day; all these we must 
face and fight. 


Symbol of hope to me and to mine and to all who 
aspire to be free, 

Ever your golden stars may shine from the east to 
the western sea; 

Ever your golden stars may shine, and ever your 
stripes may gleam, 

To lead us on from the deeds we do to the greater 
deeds that we dream. 


Here is our love to you, flag of the free, and flag of 
the tried and true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your 
stars in a field of blue; 

Native or foreign, we’re children all of the land over 
which you fly, 

And, native or foreign, we love the land for which it 
were sweet to die. 

Denis A. McCarthy 


WARREN’S ADDRESS AT BUNKER HILL 


Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 
. What’s the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it — ye who will. 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you! — they’re afire! 
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And, before you! see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come! — And will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be! 


In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may — and die we must; 
But, O, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 
Of his deeds to tell? 


‘fobn Pierpont 
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LYRIC 
AH, SWEET IS TIPPERARY! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the snow, 
When the feathered folk assemble and the air is all 
a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and fro; 
When queenly Slievenamon puts her verdant vesture 
on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring; 
When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets that 
dance — 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea, 
When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all 
beguiling, 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 
When the shadows and the showers only multiply the 
flowers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling; 
When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly plays — 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When life like the year is young, 
When the soul is just awaking like a lily blossom 
breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 
1 Copyrighted by Little, Brown and Company. 
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When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 


And love-dreams cluster and cling 
Round the heart and round the hae half of pleasure, 
half of pain — 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Denis A. McCarthy 
ALADDIN 


When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain! 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I'd give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing ’twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain! 


Fames Russell Lowell 


AMERICA’S ANSWER 


Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red. 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 

In Flanders fields. 
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Fear not that ye have died for naught. 
The torch ye threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And Freedom’s light shall never die! 
We've learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields. 
R. W. Lillard 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 


This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace _ 
Wheels out his battle bell with dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis ; 
Beat the wild war drums made of serpent’s skin; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 
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The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accurséd instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts; 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘ Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


BANNOCKBURN 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed 

r to victorie! 
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Now’s the day, and now’s the hour: 

See the front o’ battle lour, 

See approach proud Edward’s power — 
Chains and slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? — 
Let him turn, and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s King and Law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains, 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Let us do, or die! 
Robert Burns 


THE BELLS 


Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of runic rhyme, 
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To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Hear the mellow spas OEE bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtledove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells, 
How it dwells 
On the future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Hear the loud alarum bells, 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
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With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yes, the ear distinctly tells 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, — 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells, 
f the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells, 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling 
In that muffled monotone, 
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Feel a glory in so rolling 


On the human heart a stone — 


They are neither man nor woman, 


They are neither brute nor human, 


They are ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells; 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells, 
And he dances, and he yells: 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of runic rhyme, 
To the pzan of the bells, 
Of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells; 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knell: knells, knells, 
In a happy runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 


To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


THE BUGLE SONG 


From The Princess 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 


Edgar Allan Poe 
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The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
Alfred Tennyson 


THE BUILDERS 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
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Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 

, Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main — 
The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
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In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old 
no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn. 
While on my ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 

that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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THE CONQUERED BANNER 


Furl that banner, for ’tis weary, 
Round its staff, ’tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 
For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it, let it rest! 


Take that banner down! ’tis tattered; 

Broken is its staff and shattered; 

And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 

O ’tis hard for us to fold it; 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it; 

Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner! furl it sadly! 
Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousand wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave; 
Swore that foeman’s sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag should float forever 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that banner — it is trailing! 
While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe. 


For, though conquered, they adore it! 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it! 
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Weep for those who fell before it! 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 
But, O wildly they deplore it, 

Now who furl and fold it so. 


Furl that banner! True, ’tis gory, 

Yet *tis wreathed around with glory 

And ’twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust; 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages,— 
Furl its folds though now we must. 


Furl that banner, softly, slowly; 
Treat it gently — it is holy — 
For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not — unfold it never, 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 
For its people’s hopes are dead! 
Abram F. Ryan 


CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 


Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 


When I embark; 
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For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
Alfred Tennyson 


DAFFODILS 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw [ at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee — 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company — 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


William Wordsworth 
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THE- DEATH OF THE OLD -VYEAR 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die; 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still, he doth not move, 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true, true-love 

And the new year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 

A jollier year we shall not see. 

But tho’ his eyes are waxing dim, 

And tho’ his foes speak ill of him, 

He was a friend to me. 
Old year, you shall not die; 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 


He was full of joke and jest, 

But all his merry quips are o’er. 

To see him die, across the waste 

His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 
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Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, my friend, 

And the new year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro, 
The cricket chirps, the light burns low — 
’Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 
Shake hands, before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you — 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 


Alfred Tennyson 


THE FINDING OFS ETHEL LYRE 


There lay upon the ocean’s shore 

What once a tortoise served to cover; 

A year and more, with rush and roar, 
The surf had rolled it over, 

Had played with it, and flung it by, 

As wind and weather might decide it, 
Then tossed it high where sand drifts dry 
Cheap burial might provide it. 
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It rested there to bleach or tan, 

The rains had soaked, the suns had burned it; 
With many a ban the fisherman 

Had stumbled o’er and spurned it; 

And there the fisher-girl would stay, 
Conjecturing with her brother 

How in their play the poor estray 

Might serve some use or other. 


So there it lay, through wet and dry 

As empty as the last new sonnet, 

Till by and by came Mercury, 

And, having mused upon it, 

“Why, here,” cried he, ‘“‘the thing of things 
In shape, material and dimension! 

Give it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 

A wonderful invention!” 


So said, so done; the chords he strained, 
And, as his fingers o’er them hovered, 
The shell disdained a soul had gained, 
The lyre had been discovered. 
O empty world that round us lies, 
Dead shell, of soul and thought forsaken, 
Brought we but eyes like Mercury’s, 
In thee what songs should waken! 
Fames Russell Lowell 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little ower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man 1s. 

Alfred Tennyson 
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GRADATIM — STEP BY STEP 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and, ere the night, 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for men! 
We may borrow the wings to find the way — 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 
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Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit, round by round. 


Fosiah Gilbert Holland 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
TARA’S, HALLS 


The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er; 

And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more! 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells; 
The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives! 
Thomas Moore 


THEHERITAGE 


No matter what my birth may be, 
No matter where my lot is cast, 
I am the heir in equity 
Of all the precious Past. 


The art, the science, and the lore 
Of all the ages long since dust, 

The wisdom of the world in store, 
Are mine, all mine in trust. 
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The beauty of the living earth, 
The power of the golden sun, 
The Present, whatsoe’er my birth, 

I share with every one. 


As much as any man am [| 
The owner of the working day; 
Mine are the minutes as they fly 
To save or throw away. 


And mine the Future to bequeath 
Unto the generations new; 

I help to shape it with my breath, 
Mine as I think or do. 


Present and Past my heritage, 

The Future laid in my control — 
No matter what my name or age, 

I am a Master-soul! 


Abbie Farwell Brown 


THE HERITAGE 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn — 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 
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The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 
With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art — 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings — 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
A patience learned of being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


* O rich man’s son! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whitens, soft white hands, — 
This is the best crop from thy lands — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 
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O poor man’s son! scorn not thy state; 
‘There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last; 
Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 


Well worth a life to hold in fee. 
Fames Russell Lowell 


THE. HOUSES BY LoS DEO) WLR E ROAD 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn, 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where the highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by — 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
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I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears — 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by — 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong,, 
Wise, foolish — so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
Sam Walter Foss 


THE HUMBLEBEE 


Burly, dozing humblebee, 

Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone! 
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Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum — 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets, 
Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 
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But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier roses, dwelt among; 

All beside was unknown waste, 

All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 

Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 

When the fierce northwestern blast 

Cools sea and land so far and fast, 

Thou already slumberest deep — 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 

Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS! 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, | 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Proprietors of London “ Punch.” 
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Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 


Fohn D. McCrae 


_ JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
hen we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw, 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo! 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And monie a cantie day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo! 


Robert Burns 


THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 
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They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and .wan, 


And he shakes his feeble head, 


That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 


And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 


On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 


At him here; 
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But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as | do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


THE LESSON OF THE WATER MILL 


Listen to the water mill, 
Through the livelong day, 
How the clicking of its wheel 
Wears the hours away! 
Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the forest leaves, 

From the field the reapers sing, 
Binding up the sheaves; 

And a proverb haunts my mind 
As a spell is cast, 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once are shed, 
And the sickle cannot reap 
Corn once gatheréd; 

Flows the ruffled streamlet on, 
Tranquil, deep, and still, 
Never gliding back again 

To the water mill; 

Truly speaks the proverb old 
With a meaning vast — 
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“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
True and loving heart; 

Golden youth is fleeting by, 
Summer hours depart; 
Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day; 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away! 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shall last; 
“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will! 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill; 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way; 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thy “‘to-day”’; 

Power and intellect and health 
May not always last. 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


O the wasted hours of life 

That have drifted by! 

O the good that might have been — 
Lost, without a sigh! 

Love, that we might once have saved 
By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard — 

Take the proverb to thine heart, 
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Take, and hold it fast. 
“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Sarah Doudney 


THE LIGHTSOF, OTHERSDAYS 


Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


Thomas Moore 
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LITTLE AND GREAT 


A traveler on a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows; 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore — 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn; 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that Toil might drink. 

He passed again; and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parchéd tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought — 

*Twas old, and yet ’twas' new — 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
‘But strong in being true. 
It shone upon a genial mind, 

And, lo! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small, its issue great; 

A watch fire on the hill, 
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It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied on the heart; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath — 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


Charles Mackay 


LOVE, OF COUNTICY 
From The Lay of the Last Minstrel 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my native land 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there be, go, mark him well! 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim — 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


Sir Walter Scott 


{?? 
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MIDSUMMER 


Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 


O, softly on yon bank of haze, 
Her rosy face the summer lays! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 
I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 
Just where the field and forest meet — 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 
And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers, as they go 
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Through the long grass, a white-sleeved row. 


With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune the merry whetstones ring. 

Behind the nimble youngsters run,’ 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun. 

The cattle graze, while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, where summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humblebee | 
Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 


Her chickens skulk behind the rail; 
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High up the lonely wood dove sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. 

The oriole flashes by; and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain bluebird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 
O, this is peace! I have no need 

Of friend to talk, of book to read: 

A dear Companion here abides; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides; 
The holy silence is His Voice — 

I lie and listen, and rejoice. 


Fobhn Townsend Trowbridge 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 


The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all ex- 
ulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring; 


But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the 
bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you 
the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 
still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will; 

The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 


won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
Walt Whitman 


THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE 


O the old swimmin’ hole! whare the crick so still and 
deer 

Looked Wee a baby river that was laying half asleep, 

And the gurgle of the worter round the drift jest below 

Sounded like the laugh of something we onc’t ust to 
know 

Before we could remember anything but the eyes 

Of the angels lookin’ out as we left paradise; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond our controle, 

And it’s hard to part ferever with the old swimmin’ hole. 
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O the old swimmin’ hole! In the happy days of yore, 

When I ust to lean above it on the old sickamore, 

O it showed me a face in its warm sunny tide 

That gazed back at me so gay and glorifed; 

It made me love myself as I leaped to caress 

My shadder smilin’ up at me with sich tenderness. . 

But them days is past and gone, and old Time’s tuck 
his toll pale 

From the old man come back to the old swimmin’ 
hole. 


O the old swimmin’ hole! In the long, lazy days 
When the humdrum of school made so many runaways, 
How plesant was the jurney down the old dusty lane, 
Whare the tracks of our bare feet was all printed so 
lane 
You could tell by the dent of the heel and the sole 
They was lots 0’ fun on hand at the old swimmin’ hole. 
But the lost joys is past! Let your tears in sorrow roll 


Like the rains that ust to dapple up the old swimmin’ 
hole. 


Thare the bulrushes growed, and the cattails so tall, 
And the sunshine and shadder fell over it all; 

And it mottled the worter with amber and gold 

Tel the glad lilies rocked in the ripples that rolled; 
And the snake-feeder’s four gauzy wings fluttered by 
Like the ghost of a daisy dropped out of the sky, 

Or a wownded apple blossom in the breeze’s controle, 
As it cut acrost some orchurd to’rds the old swimmin’ 


hole. 


O the old swimmin’ hole! When I last saw the place, 
‘The scenes was all changed, like the change in my face; 
The bridge of the railroad now crosses the spot 

Whare the old divin’-log lays sunk and fergot. 
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And I stray down the banks whare the trees ust to be — 
But never again will theyr shade shelter me! 

And I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul, 
And dive off in my grave like the old swimmin’ hole. 


fames Whitcomb Riley 


OPPORTUNITY 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote; and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 


If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and. woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 
I answer not, and I return no more. 
Fohn Fames Ingalls 


PICTURES OF MEMORY 


Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall 
Is one of a dim old forest 
That seemeth best of all. 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe; 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
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Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their shining edge; 

Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries be, 

Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth best to me. 


I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep — 
In the lap of that dim old forest 
He lieth in peace asleep; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly:his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree tops bright, 

He fell, in his saintlike beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 

Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 


Alice Cary 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE 


Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle sheet; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
’ When we plant the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant, sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 
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While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree. 


And when, above this apple tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the line, 

The fruit of the apple tree. 


The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple tree. 


Each year shall give this apple tree 

A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen, when the frost clouds lower, 

The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 


And time shall waste this apple tree. 
O when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
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Shall fraud and force and iron will 

Oppress the weak and helpless still? 
What shall the tasks of mercy be, 

Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 

Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this little apple tree? 


“Who planted this old apple tree?” 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them: 
““A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times; 
*Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes, 
On planting the apple tree.” 
William Cullen Bryant 


PLAY THE GAME 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night — 
Ten to make and the match to win — 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote — 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


‘The sand of the desert is sodden red — 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke — 
The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and honor a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
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This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling ime to the host behind — 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!”’ 
Henry Newbolt 


POLONIUS JADVICE 10. LAERTES 


From Hamlet 


Yet here, Laertes! Aboard, aboard, for shame! 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are stayed for. There; my blessing with thee! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
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This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell: my blessing season this in thee! 


William Shakespeare 


A PSALM OF LIFE 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 

Act! — act in the living present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 
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Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THEVOQUALITY OF MERCY: 


From The Merchant of Venice 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway; 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 


William Shakespeare 
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RAIN IN SUMMER 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 


Across the window pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Ingulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 


Where far and wide, 
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Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 
Lifting the yoke encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 
The poet sees! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old, 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 
And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled, 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 
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He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told — 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 
For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountainhead 

Of lakes and rivers under ground; 
And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven, 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the seer, 
With vision clear, 
Sees forms appear and disappear, 
In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mysterious change 
From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning forevermore 
In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THESRAINY, DAY 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 
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My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 


It rains, and che wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


SANDALPHON 


Have you read in the Talmud of old, 
In the legends the rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air, 
Have you read it — the marvelous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 


How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night? 


The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harp strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 


But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 
With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
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Among the dead angels, the deathless — 
Sandalphon stands listening breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below — 


From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervor and passion of prayer; 
From hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses, 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 


And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 

Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


It is but a legend, I know — 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 
Of the ancient rabbinical lore; 
Yet the old medieval tradition, 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 
But haunts me and holds me the more. 


When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars. 


And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 
To quiet its fever and pain. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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SANTA FILOMENA 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low! 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp — 


The wounded from the battle plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 
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As if a door in heaven should be 

Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the long 


Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From the portals of the past. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palms, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 


Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently: pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands. 
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A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In springtime from the cuckoo bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago; 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matters of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again! 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending; 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


William Wordsworth 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP 


““Give us a song!”’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
“We storm the forts tomorrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 
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They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon; 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
Bayard Taylor 
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SONG OF .THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry amain to reach the plain, 

Run the rapid and leap the fall, 

Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side 

With a lover’s pain to attain the plain, 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


All down the hills of Habersham 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried Abide, abide, 
The willful water weeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed, Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold; 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said: Pass not, so cold, these mantfold, 

Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 

These glades in the valleys of Hall. 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 


The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook stone 
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Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


But O not the hills of Habersham, 

And O not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 
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Sidney Lanier 


PH sbHUNKER 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the Thought; 
The Thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
“Or labor with dusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole. 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 
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Back of the motors humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind which plans them — 
Back of the brawn, the brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust, 
But back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the job — the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true! 


Berton Braley 


THE THREE FISHERS 


Three fishers went sailing away to the west, 
Away to the west as the sun went down; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 

town — 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the 

shower, 

And the night rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbor bar be moaning. 
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Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down; 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town — 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


Charles Kingsley 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 


On Turninc One Down With THE 
PLoucH IN AprRIL, 1786 


Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 
Thou bonie gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 
Wi spreckl’d breast! 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
} Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear’d above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield, | 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun shield; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
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O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 


Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betray’d, 
And guileless trust; 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low Y the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On Life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d! 
Unskillful he to note the.card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering Worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’ry’s brink; 
Till, wrench’d of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 
He, ruin’d, sink! 


Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine — no distant date; 

Stern Ruin’s plough-share drives elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be,thy doom! 


Robert Burns 
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TO A WATERFOWL 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
hy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest 
And. scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 
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He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
William Cullen Bryant 


TO THE DANDELION 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 

*Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 

Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time: 
Not in mid-June the golden-cuirasséd bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 
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Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 


va childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 
Fames Russell Lowell 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN 


When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 


the shock, 
And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ 


turkey cock, 
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And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the cluckin’ of the 
hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the time a feller is a-feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of peace- 
ful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bareheaded, and goes out to 
feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the atmusfere 

When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ fall is 
Netea 

Of course, we miss the flowers, and the blossums on 
the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’ birds and buzzin’ of 
the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’, and the landscape through 
the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as the 
morn; 

The stubble in the furries — kindo’ lonesomelike, but 
still 

A preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns they growed to 
fll; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the 
shed; 

The horses in theyr stalls below —the clover over- 
head! — 

O, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock. 
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Then your apples all is getherd, and the ones a feller 
keeps 
Is poured around the celler floor in red and yeller heaps; 
And your cider makin’s over, and your wimmern-folks 
is through 
With the mince and apple butter, and theyr souse and 
saussage, too! 
i wee know how to tell it — but ef sich a thing could 
e 
As the angels wantin’ boardin’, and they’d call around 
on me — 
I'd ‘ae to ’commodate ’em — all the whole-indurin’ 
ock — 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock. 
Fames Whitcomb Riley 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 


Ye mariners of England! 

That guard our native seas; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe. 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 

‘ Shall start from every wave! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
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While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


Thomas Campbell 
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THE ANGELS OF BUENA VISTA 


Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking northward far 
away, 

O’er the camp of the invaders, o’er the Mexican array, 

Who is losing? who is winning? are they far or come they 
near? 

Look abroad, and tell us, sister, whither rolls the storm 
we hear. 


“Down the hills of Angostura still the storm of battle 
rolls; 

Blood is flowing, men are dying; God have mercy on 
their souls!” 

Who is losing? who is winning? “Over hill and over 
plain, 

I see but smoke of cannon clouding through the moun- 
tain rain.” 


Holy Mother, keep our brothers! Look, Ximena, look 
once more. 

“Still I see the fearful whirlwind rolling darkly as be- 
fore, 

Bearing on, in strange confusion, friend and foeman, 
foot and horse, 

Like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping down its 
mountain course.” 


Look forth once more, Ximena! ‘Ah! the smoke has 
rolled away; 
And I see the northern rifles gleaming down the ranks 
of gray. 
189 
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Hark! that sudden blast of bugles! there the troop of 
Minon wheels; 

There the northern horses thunder, with the cannon 
at their heels. 


“Jesu, pity! How it thickens, now retreat and now 
advance! 

Right against the blazing cannon shivers Puebla’s 
charging lance! 

Down they go, the brave young riders; horse and foot 
together fall; 

Like a ploughshare in the fallow, through them ploughs 
the northern ball.” 


Nearer came the storm and nearer, rolling fast and 
frightful on! 

Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost and 
who has won? 

“Alas! alas! I know not; friend and foe together fall, 

O’er the dying rush the living — pray my sisters, for 


them all! 

“Lo! the wind the smoke is lifting. Blessed Mother, 
save my brain! ° 

I can see the wounded crawling slowly out from heaps 
of slain. 


Now they stagger, blind and bleeding; now they fall 
and strive to rise; 

Hasten, sisters, haste and save them, lest they die 
before our eyes! 


“O my heart’s love! O my dear one! lay thy poor head 
on my knee; 

Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee? Canst thou 
hear me? canst thou see? 

O my husband, brave and gentle! O my Bernal, look 
once more 

On the blessed cross before thee! Mercy! mercy! all 


is o'er!” 
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Dry thy tears, my poor Ximena, lay thy dear one down 
to rest, 

Let his hands be meekly folded, lay the cross upon his 
breast, 

Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and his funeral masses 
said, 

To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the living ask thy aid. 


Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, a 
soldier lay, 

Torn with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow 
his life away; 

But, as tenderly before him the lorn Ximena knelt, 

She saw the northern eagle shining on his pistol belt. 


With a stifled cry of horror straight she turned away 
her head; 

With a sad and bitter feeling looked she back upon her 
dead; 

But she heard the youth’s low moaning, and his 
struggling breath of pain, 

And she raised the cooling water to his parching lips 
again. 


Whispered low the dying soldier, pressed her hand and 
faintly smiled. ; 

Was that pitying face his mother’s? Did she watch 
beside her child? 

All his stranger words with meaning her woman’s 
heart supplied; 

With her kiss upon his forehead, ‘‘ Mother!”? murmured 
he, and died! 


“‘A bitter curse upon them, poor boy, who led thee 


forth, 
From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, weeping, lonely, 
in the north!” 
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Spake the mournful Mexic woman, as she laid him with 
her dead, 

And turned to soothe the living, and bind the wounds 
which bled. 


Look forth once more, Ximena! ‘“‘Like a cloud before 
the wind 

Rolls the battle down the mountains, leaving blood 
and death behind; 

Ah! they plead in vain for mercy; in the dust the 
wounded strive; 

Hide your faces, holy angels! O thou Christ of God, 
forgive!” 


Sink, O Night, among thy mountains! Let the cool, 
gray shadows fall; 

Dying brothers, fighting demons, drop thy curtain 
over all! 

Through the thickening winter twilight, wide apart 
the battle rolled, 

In its sheath the saber rested, and the cannon’s lips 
grew cold. 


But the noble Mexic women still their holy task pur- 
sued, 

Through that long, dark night of sorrow, worn, and 
faint, and lacking food. 

Over weak and suffering brothers, with a tender care 
they hung, 

And the dying foeman blessed them in a strange and 
northern tongue. 


Not wholly lost, O Father! is this evil world of ours; 

Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh the 
Eden flowers; 

From its smoking hell of battle, love and pity send 
their prayer, 

And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in our 


air! 
Fohn Greenleaf Whittier 
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ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


She was a child and I was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee — 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud by night 
Chilling my Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulcher 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me — 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud, chilling 
And killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we — 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
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For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the nighttide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 
In the sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


BA LILE, OFS AE apAGiLe 
Of Nelson and the north, 


Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 
By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the prince of all the land 

Led them on. 


Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 
While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death; 

And the boldest held his breath, 


For a time. 


But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 

O’er the deadly space between. 

“Hearts of oak!” our captain cried; when each gun 
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From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 


Of the sun. 


Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back. 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom — 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. 


Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave; 

“Ye are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer but to save; 

So peace instead of death let us bring; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our king.” 


Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day; 
While the sun looked smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

‘Died away. 


Now joy, Old England, raise! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light; 
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And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore! 


Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 
On the deck of fame that died; — 
With the gallant good Riou; 
Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave! 
Thomas Campbell 


THEVBOYs 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the almanac’s cheat and the catalogue’s spite! 
Old Time is a liar! We're twenty to-night! 


We’re twenty! We’re twenty! Who says we are more? 

He’s tipsy, — young jackanapes! — show him the door! 

‘Gray temples at twenty?”’ — Yes! white if we please; 

NE the snowflakes fall thickest there’s nothing can 
reeze! 


Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the mistake! 
Look close — you will see not a sign of a flake! 

We want some new garlands for those we have shed, 
And these‘are white roses in place of the red. 


We've i trick, we young fellows, you may have been 
told, 

Of talking (in public) as if we were old; 

That boy we call “Doctor,” and this we call “Judge’’; 

It’s a neat little fiction — of course, it’s all fudge. 
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That fellow’s the “Speaker” — the one on the right; 

“Mr. Mayor,” my young one, how are you to-night? 

That’s our ‘‘Member of Congress,” we say when we 
chaff; 

There’s the ‘‘Reverend.” What’s his name? — don’t 
make me laugh. 


That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 

And the Royal Society thought it was true/ 

So they chose him right in — a good joke it was, too! 


There’s a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain, 
That could harness a team with a logical chain; 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire, 

We called him ‘The Justice,”-but now he’s ‘‘The 


Squire.” 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith, — 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the free — 
Just read on his medal, “‘My country . . . of thee!” 


You hear that boy laughing? — You think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all! 


Yes, we’re boys — always playing with tongue or with 
pen; 

And I aSatcanics have asked, Shall we ever be men? 

Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 

Till. the last dear companion drops smiling away? 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, the Boys. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 

Ill tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, _ 

Frightening people out of their wits — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five 

Georgius Secundus was then alive — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible earthquake-day 

That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace — lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will. — 

Above or below, or within or without, 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 

With an “TI dew vum,” or an “I tell yeou”) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

*N’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 

It should be so built that it couldn’ break daown 


669.9 


“Fur,” said the Deacon, “’t’s mighty plain _ 
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That the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
*N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke — 
That was for spokes and floor and sills. 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees, 
The panels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “‘Settler’s ellum” — 
Last of its timber, — they couldn’t sell ’em; 
Never an ax had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery tips; 


Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 
Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he “‘put her through.” 


“There!” said the Deacon, “‘naow she’ll dew!” 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren — where were they? 
‘But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake day! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED: it came and found 

_ The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten — 
‘‘Hahnsum kerridge”’ they called it then. 
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Eighteen hundred and twenty came — 
Running as usual, much the same. 
Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

Then come fifty, and FIFTY-FIVE. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. You’re welcome. No extra charge.) 


FIRST OF NOVEMBER: the earthquake day — 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be — for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


FIRST OF NOVEMBER, FIFTY-FIVE! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tail, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddup!” said the parson. Off went they. 
The parson was working his Sunday’s text — 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the — Moses — was coming next. 
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All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’house clock, 
Just the hour of the earthquake shock! 


What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 
The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once — 

All at once, and nothing first — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 


-The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew 
still! 
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And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal, 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


Lord Byron 


THE GLOVE AND, THE. LIONS 


King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the 


court. 

The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in their 
pride, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one 
for whom he sighed; 

And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that crowning 
show, 

Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 
below. 


Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing 


jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind 
went with their paws. 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled on 
one another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thunderous 
smother. 
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The Hoo foam above the bars came whisking through 
the alr; 

Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, we’re better 
here than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king, a beauteous, 
lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always 
seemed the same; 

She thought, “‘The Count, my lover, is brave as brave 
can be; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his love 
of me. 

Kings, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is di- 
vine. 

Ill drop my glove, to prove his love. Great glory will 
be mine.” 


She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then looked 
at him and smiled. 

He bowed, and in a moment, leaped among the lions 
wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regained 
his place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the 
lady’s face. 

““By heaven,” said Francis, “rightly done!” and he 
rose from where he sat; 

“No love,” quoth he, ‘‘but vanity, sets love a task like 


that.” 
Leigh Hunt 


“THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS 


I wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 
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They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him, 

To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 


“These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 
“There'll be the devil to pay.” 


He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within. 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the néxt; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear. 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth, he broke into a roar; 
The fifth, his waistband split; 
The sixth, he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three. 

“Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate bolts 
undrew; 

“Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck py neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 

Rebuckled the cheek strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


*Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear. 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diuffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church steeple we heard the half 
chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, “Yet there is time!” 


At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past; 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 
back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence, ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
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And the thick, heavy spume flakes, which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “Stay 
spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, _ 

We'll remember at Aix’? —for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

"Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop!” gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight.” 


“How they'll greet us!””— and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone, 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye socket’s rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed, and sang, any noise, bad 
or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is — friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
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Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
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Was no more than his due who brought good news 


from Ghent. 


Robert Browning 


THE SINCHCAPERROCK 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was still as she could be; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape bell. 


The holy abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the rock was hid by the surges’ swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 

And blessed the abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay — 
All things were joyful on that day; 


The sea birds screamed as they wheeled around, 


And there was joyance in their sound. 


The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring — 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess; 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 
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His eye was on the Inchcape float. 
Quoth he, ‘“‘My men, put out the boat; 
And row me to the Inchcape rock, 


And I’ll plague the abbot of Aberbrothok.” 


The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 


Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound; 

The bubbles rose and burst around. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “‘The next who comes to the rock 
Won’t bless the abbot of Aberbrothok.” 


Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away — 

He scoured the seas for many a day; 

And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They can not see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the Rover takes his stand; 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 


“‘Canst hear,”’ said one, “the breakers roar? 
For, methinks, we should be near the shore. 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape bell.” 


They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
“Alas! it is the Inchcape rock!” 
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Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair; 
He cursed himself in his despair. 
The waves rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But, even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear — 
A sound as if, with the Inchcape bell, 
The Evil Spirit was ringing his knell. 
Robert Southey 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 


You know we French stormed Ratisbon; 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘“‘My plans 
hat soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall.” 
Out ’twixt the battery smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy; 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 
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“Well,” cried he, “‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We've got-you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal’s in the market place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!”” The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 

“You’re wounded.” ‘Nay,’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 

“T’m killed, Sire!” And his chief beside, 


Smiling, the boy fell dead. 
Robert Browning 


LADY. CLARE 


It was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn — 
Lovers long-betrothed were they — 

They two will wed the morrow morn. 
God’s blessing on the day! 


“He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 
He loves me for my own true worth, 


And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse, 
Said, ‘‘Who was this that went from thee?’”’ 
“It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare; 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 
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“O God be thanked!” said Alice the nurse, 


“That all comes round so just and fair; 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.”’ 
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“Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,” 


Said Lady Clare, ‘‘that ye speak so wild?” 
“As God’s above,” said Alice the nurse, 
“T speak the truth. You are my child.” 


“The old earl’s daughter died at my breast; 
I speak the truth as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.” 


“Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,” she said, “‘if this be true; 
To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due.” 


““Nay, now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 


When you are man and wife.” 


“Tf ’m a beggar born,” she said, 
IT will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by.” 


“Nay, now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
_ “But keep the secret all ye can.” 
She said, “‘Not so, but I will know 

If there be any faith in man.” 


“Nay, now, what faith?” said Alice the nurse; 


“The man will cleave unto his night.” 
“And he shall have it,” the lady replied, 
“Tho’ I should die to-night.” 
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“Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee!” 
“OQ mother, mother, mother,”’ she said, 

“‘So strange it seems to me.” 


“Yet here’s a kiss for-my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare. 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leaped up from where she lay, 

Dropped her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way.’ 


Down stepped Lord Ronald from his tower: 
*“O Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you dressed like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth?” 


“Tf I come dressed like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are; 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 
“And not the Lady Clare.” 


“Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“Your riddle is hard to read.” 


O and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail; 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 
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He laughed a laugh of merry scorn; 


He turned and kissed her where she stood, 


“If you are not the heiress born, 


And I,” said he, “‘the next in blood — 


““If you are not the heiress born, 
And I,” said he, “the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 


And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 
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Alfred Tennyson 


THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN BEG 


Mounted on Kyrat strong and fleet, 


His chestnut steed with four white feet, 


Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief, 
Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up the mountain pathway flew. 


Such was Kyrat’s wondrous speed, 
Never yet could any steed 


Reach the dust cloud in his course. 


More than maiden, more than wife, 
More than gold and next to life 


Roushan the Robber loved his horse. 


In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 
Garden-girt his fortress stood; 
Plundered khan or caravan, 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 


Gave him wealth and wine and food. 


Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his livery wore, 


Did his bidding night and day. 
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Now, through regions all unknown, 
He was wandering, lost, alone, 
Seeking without guide his way. 


Suddenly the pathway ends, 
Sheer the precipice descends, 

Loud the torrent roars unseen; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must ride 

He who crosses this ravine. 


Following close in his pursuit, 
At the precipice’s foot, 

Reyhan the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men, 
Shouting upward from the glen, 

“La lah illa Allah!” 


Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat’s forehead, neck, and breast; 
Kissed him upon both his eyes; 
Sang to him in his wild way, 

As upon the topmost spray 
Sings a bird before it flies. 


“O my Kyrat, O my steed, 
Round and slender as a reed, 
Carry me this peril through! 
Satin housings shall be thine, 
Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 
Thou soul of Kurroglou! 


“Soft thy skin as silken skein, 
Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 
Tender are thine eyes and true; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright; O, life of mine, 
Leap, and rescue Kurroglou!”’ 
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Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. 


As the ocean surge o’er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 
Kyrat safe his rider bore; 
Rattling down the deep abyss 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 


Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 
Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 
As he galloped out of sight. 


Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed, 
And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath. 


Reyhan the Arab held his breath 

While this vision of life and death 
Passed above him. “Allahu!” 

Cried he. ‘“‘In all Koordistan 

Lives there not so brave a man 
As this robber, Kurroglou!” 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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THE LEGEND. BEAUTIFUL 


“Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled!” 
That is what the Vision said. 


In his chamber all alone, 

Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial 

In temptation and in trial; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 


Suddenly, as if it lightened, 
An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone; 

- And he saw the Blesséd Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 
Like a garment round him thrown. 


Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the Monk his Master see; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 
When he walked in Galilee. 


In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshiping, adoring, 
Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 
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Lord, he thought, in heaven that reignest, 
Who am I, that thus thou deignest 

To reveal thyself to me? 

Who am I, that from the center 

Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 

This poor cell, my guest to be? 


Then amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 
Fromm its belfry calling, calling, 
Ran through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 

He had never heard before. 

It was now the appointed hour 
When alike in shine and shower, 
Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
To the convent portals came 

All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beggars of the street, 
For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood; 
And their almoner was he 

Who upon his bended knee, 
Rapt in silent ecstasy 

Of divinest self-surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 
Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration; 
Should he go, or should he stay? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 
Till the Vision passed away? 
Should he slight his radiant guest, 
Slight this visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate? 
Would the Vision there remain? 
Would the Vision come again? 
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Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward ear: 

“Do thy duty; that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest!” 


Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with a longing look intent 
On the Blesséd Vision bent, 
Slowly from his cell departed, 
Slowly on his errand went. 


At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 

That is only seen in those 

Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sounds of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by — 
Grown familiar with disfavor, 
Grown familiar with the savor 

Of the bread by which men die! 
But to-day, they knew not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 

Seemed the convent gate to rise, 
Like a sacrament divine 

Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and endure; 
What we see not, what we see; 
And the inward voice was saying: 
““Whatsoever thing thou doest 

To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me!” 


Unto me! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 
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Would he then have knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision, 
And have turned away with loathing? 


Thus his conscience put the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at length, with hurried pace, 
‘Towards his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 

With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 

As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 

It had waited his return, 

And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the Blesséd Vision said, 

“‘Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled!’’ 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


LITTLE GIFFEN 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, 
Eighteenth battle, and he sixteen! 
Specter, such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen of Tennessee! 
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“Take him and welcome!” the surgeon said, 
“Little the doctor can help the dead!”’ 

So we took him, and brought him where 

The balm was sweet in the summer air; 

And we laid him down on a wholesome bed — 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


And we watched the war with bated breath, 
Skeleton boy against skeleton death. 
Months of torture, how many such? 

Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 

And still a glint of the steel blue eye 

Told of a spirit that wouldn’t die, 


And didn’t. Nay, more, in death’s despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write. 
“Dear Mother,” at first, of course; and then 
“Dear Captain,” inquiring about the men. 
Captain’s answer: “Of eighty and five, 
Giffen and _I are left alive.” 


Word of gloom from the war one day; 

Johnson pressed at the front, they say. 

Little Giffen was up and away; 

A tear — his first — as he bade good-by, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel blue eye. 

“Tl write, if spared!’? There was news of the fight, 
But none of Giffen. — He did not write. 


I sometimes fancy that, were I king 

Of the princely Knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I'd give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For little Giffen of Tennessee. 


Frank O. Ticknor 
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MAHMOOD THE IMAGE BREAKER 


Old events have modern meanings; only that survives 
Of past history which finds kindred in all hearts and 
lives. 


Mahmood once, the idol breaker, spreader of the Faith, 
Was at Sumnat tempted sorely, as the legend saith. 


In the great pagoda’s center, monstrous and abhorred, 
Granite on a throne of granite, sat the temple’s lord. 


Mahmood paused a moment, silenced by the silent face 
That, with eyes of stone unwavering, awed the ancient 
place. 


Then the Brahmins knelt before him, by his doubt made 
bold, 

Pledging for their idol’s ransom countless gems and 
gold. 


Gold was yellow dirt to Mahmood, but of precious use, 
Since from it the roots of power suck a potent juice. 


“‘Were yon stone alone in question, this would please 


me well,” 
Mahmood said: “‘but, with the block there, I my truth 


must sell. 


“Wealth and rule slip down with Fortune, as her wheel 


turns round; __ : 
He who keeps his faith, he only cannot be discrowned. 


“Little were a change of station, loss of life or crown, 
But the wreck were past retrieving if the Man fell 
down.” : 


So his iron mace he lifted, smote with might and main, 
And the idol, on the pavement tumbling, burst in twain. 
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Luck obeys the downright striker; from the hollow 
core, 
Fifty times the Brahmins’ offer deluged all the floor. 


Fames Russell Lowell 


MARCO BOZZARIS 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power: 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring: 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne — a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 

There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platza’s day; 

And now there breathed that haunted air 

The sons of sires who conquered there, 

With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on — the Turk awoke; 

That bright dream was his last; 
He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!” 
He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke, ~ 
And shout, and groan, and saber stroke, 


And death shots falling thick and fast 
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As lightnings from the mountain cloud; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 

“Strike — till the last armed foe expires; 

Strike — for your altars and your fires; 

Strike — for the green graves of your sires; 
God — and your native land!”’ 


They fought — like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee — there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh, 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck 


THE PARTING OF MARMION AND DOUGLAS 


From Marmion 


Not far advanced was morning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array, 
To Surrey’s camp to ride; 

He had safe conduct for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide. 
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The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: 
“Though something I might ’plain,” he said, 
“Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your king’s behest, 
While in Tantallon’s towers I staid — 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble earl, receive my hand.” 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke: 
““My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign’s will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 
My castles are my king’s alone, 
From turret to foundation stone; . 
The hand of Douglas is his own; 
And never shall, in friendly grasp, 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire; 
And “This to me,” he said, 
“An ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; 
And, Douglas, more, I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride — 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied! 
And if thou said’st, [ am not peer, 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied!” 
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On the earl’s cheek, the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age. 
Fierce he broke forth, ‘““And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go? 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms, — what, warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.” 
Lord Marmion turned — well was his need, 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through «he archway sprung; 
The ponderous grate behind him rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 





The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake’s level brim; 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenchéd hand 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 
“Horse! horse!”’ the Douglas cried, “‘and chase 
But soon he reigned his fury’s pace. 

‘*A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 

Saint Mary mend my fery mood! 

Old age ne’er cools the Douglas’ blood; 

I thought to slay him where he stood. 

Tis pity of him, too,” he cried; 

“Bold he can speak, and fairly ride — 

I warrant him a warrior tried.” 

With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 


{» 


Sir Walter Scott 
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THES PIPE Se Lal UuCRsNOW, 


Pipes of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glen and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of bloom and heather, 
Not the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer, 

To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear. 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 

O’er mountain, loch, and glade, 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
“Pray for rescue, wives and mothers, 
' Pray to-day!” the soldier said; 
“To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.” 


O they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair; 
And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 
“Dinna ye hear it? — dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound!” 
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Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true, 
As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 

She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call, 

“Hark! hear ye no MacGregor’s, 
The grandest 0’ them all!” 


O they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 

Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 

» Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 

Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
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“God be praised! — the march of Havelock! 


The piping of the clans!” 

Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 

Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 

But when the far-off dust cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and pagan shrine, 

Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
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O’er the cruel roll of war drums 

Rose that sweet and homelike strain; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 

As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer — 
To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played! 


Fohn Greenleaf Whittier 


THE SINGING LEAVES 


I 


“What fairings will ye that I bring?” 
Said the King to his daughters three; 
“For I to Vanity Fair am bound, 
Now say what shall they be?” 


Then up and spake the eldest daughter, 
That lady tall and grand: 

“O bring me pearls and diamonds great, 
And gold rings for my hand.” 


Thereafter spake the second daughter, 
That was both white and red: 

“For me bring silks that will stand alone, 
And a gold comb for my head.” 


Then came the turn of the least daughter, 
That was whiter than thistle down, 

And among the gold of her blithesome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 
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“There came a bird this morning, 
And sang ’neath my bower eaves, 
Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 

“Ask thou for the Singing Leaves!’”’ 


Then the brow of the King swelled crimson 
With a flash of angry scorn: 

“Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 
And chosen as ye were born; 


“But she, like a thing of peasant race, 
That is happy binding the sheaves.” 
Then he saw her dead mother in her face, 


And said, “‘Thou shalt have thy leaves.” 


II 


He mounted and rode three days and nights 
Till he came to Vanity Fair, 

And ’twas easy to buy the gems and the silk, 
But no Singing Leaves were there. 


Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 
And asked of every tree: 

“*O if you have ever a Singing Leaf, 
I pray you give it me!” 


But the trees all kept their counsel, 
And never a word said they; 
Only there sighed from the pine tops 
A music of seas far away. : 


Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell ever faster and faster, 
Then faltered to silence again. 


“O where shall I find a little foot page 
That would win both hose and shoon, 

And will bring to me the Singing Leaves 
If they grow under the moon?” 
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Then lightly turned him Walter the Page, 
By the stirrup as he ran: 

“Now pledge you me the truesome word 
Of a king and gentleman, 


“That you will give me the first, first thing 
You meet at your castle gate, 

And the Princess shall get the Singing Leaves, 
Or mine be a traitor’s fate.”’ 


The King’s head dropped upon his breast 
A moment, as it might be; 

“?Twill be my dog,” he thought, and said, 
“My faith I plight to thee.” 


Then Walter took from next his heart, 
A packet small and thin, 

“Now give you this to the Princess Anne, 
The Singing Leaves are therein.” 


Ill 


As the King rode in at his castle gate, 
A maiden to meet him ran, 

And ‘Welcome, father!”’ she laughed and cried 
Together, the Princess Anne. 


““Lo, here the Singing Leaves,” quoth he, 
“And woe, but they cost me dear!” 

She took the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 


It deepened down till it reached her heart, 
And then gushed up again, 

And lighted her tears as the sudden sun 
Transfigures the summer rain. 


And the first leaf, when it was opened, 
Sang: ‘I am Walter the Page, 

And the songs I sing ’neath thy window 
Are my only heritage.” 
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And the second leaf sang: “But in the land 
That is neither on earth nor sea, 

My lute and I are lords of more 
Than thrice this kingdom’s fee.” 


And the third leaf sang: ‘‘Be mine! Be mine!’ 
And ever it sang, “‘Be mine!” 

Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter, 
And said, ‘‘I am thine, thine, thine!’’ 


At the first leaf she grew pale enough, 
At the second she turned aside, 

At the third, ’twas as if a lily flushed 
With a rose’s red heart’s tide. 


“Good counsel gave the bird,” said she; 
““T have my hope thrice o’er, 

For they sing to my very heart,” she said, 
““And it sings to them evermore.” 


She brought to him her beauty and truth, 
But also broad earldoms three, 
And he made her queen of the broader lands 
He held of his lute in fee. 
Fames Russell Lowell 


SIR GALAHAD 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel. 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 
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How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall; 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns. 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board, no helmsman steers, 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah blesséd vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And starlike mingles with the stars. 
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When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns | go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand to mail; 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blesséd forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight — to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armor that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain walls 

A rolling organ harmony 
Swells up, and shakes, and falls. 

‘Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

“© just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 
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YUSSOUF 


A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 

Saying, ‘‘ Behold, one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes ‘The Good.’”’ 


“This tent is mine,” said Yussouf, ‘““but no more 
Than it is God’s. Come in and be at peace. 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 

As I of His who buildeth over these, 

Our tents, His glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard ‘Nay.’”’ 
So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: “Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight. 
Depart before the prying day grow bold.” 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest; kneeling low, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing: “‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 

I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!” 


“Take thrice the gold,” said Yussouf, ‘‘for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me; 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!” 


Fames Russell Lowell 
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AMERICA FOR ME 


*Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the 
kings — 

But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean 
bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
stars. 


O London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great to 
study Rome; 

But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


I like the German fir woods, in green battalions drilled; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains 
filled; 

But O to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a 
day 

In the friendly western woodland where Nature has 
her way! 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems 
to lack. ; 

The past is too much with her, and the people looking 
back. s 

But the glory of the present is to make the future free — 

We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 
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O it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the 
rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean 
bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full 
of stars. 

Henry Van Dyke 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light. 
Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven — 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 
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Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high! 

When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on. 

Ere yet the lifeblood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 

Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 

To where the sky-born glories burn; 

And as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 

And when the cannon’s mouthings loud 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 

And gory sabers rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall — 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves, rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 

Foseph Rodman Drake 
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THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a Republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it, to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, to 
respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


William Tyler Page 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Me have seen the glory of the coming of the 
ord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch fires of a hundred circling 
camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps; 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of 
steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 


shall deal. ”’ 
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“~ 


Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with 
his heel, 


Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judge- 
ment seat, 
O Ree my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant, my 
eet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 
sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and 


me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 


While God is marching on. 
Fulia Ward Howe 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 
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From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So, with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with rain, the Blue; 
Wet with rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done, 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue; 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


Francis Miles Finch 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. . 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we 
cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 


perish from the earth. Pei alinols 
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A NATION’S BUILDERS 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong — 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly — 

They build a nation’s pillars deep; 
They lift them to the sky. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE 


Up from the south, at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 

Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 

Making the blood of the listener cold, 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flush of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight. 
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As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with his utmost speed. 

Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay, 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprang from those swift hoofs, thundering south, 

The dust like smoke from the cannon’s mouth, 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 

Impatient to be where the battlefield calls; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 


Under his spurning feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 

Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 

But, lo, he is nearing his heart’s desire; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the general saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops. 
What was done? What to do? A glance told him bpth; 
Then, striking his spurs with a terrible oath, 
He dashed down the line, mid a storm of huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 
' because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 
By the flash of his eye, and the red nostril’s play, 
He seemed to the whole great army to say: 
“T have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester, down to save the day.” 
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Hurrah! Hurrah for Sheridan! 


Hurrah! Hurrah for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldier’s temple of fame, 
There, with the glorious general’s name, 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright: 
‘‘Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester — twenty miles away!” 
Thomas Buchanan Read 


SRANDSBYeIHESELAG 


Stand by the flag! Its stars, like meteors gleaming, 
Have lighted Arctic icebergs, southern seas, 
And shone responsive to the stormy beaming 


Of old Arcturus and the Pleiades. 


Stand by the flag! Its stripes have streamed in glory, 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe, 

And spread in rhythmic lines the sacred story 
Of Freedom’s triumphs over all the globe. 


Stand by the flag! On land and ocean billow 
By it your fathers stood unmoved and true — 

Living, defended — dying, from their pillow, 
With their last blessing, passed it on to you. 


Stand by the flag! Immortal heroes bore it 
Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat and armed 
defense; 
And their imperial shades still hover o’er it, 
A guard celestial from Omnipotence. 


Stand by the flag though death shots round it rattle, 
And underneath its waving folds have met, 

In all the dread array of sanguine battle, 
The quivering lance and glittering bayonet! 
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Stand by the flag, all doubt and treason scorning! 
Believe with courage firm, and faith sublime, 
That it will float, until the eternal morning 
Pales in its glories all the lights of Time! 


Fohn Nichols Wilder 


UNION AND LIBERTY 


Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through their battlefield’s thunder and flame, 
Blazened in song and illumined in story, 
Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the nation’s cry — 
Union and Liberty! One evermore! 


Light of our firmament, guide of our nation, 
Pride of her children, and honored afar, 
Let the wide beams of thy full constellation 
Scatter each cloud that would darken a star! 
Up with our banner, etc. 


Empire unsceptered! what foe shall assail avers 
Bearing the standard of Liberty’s van? 
Think not the God of thy fathers shall fail thee, 
Striving with men for the birthright of man! 
Up with our banner, etc. 


Yet if, by madness and treachery blighted, 
Dawns the dark hour when the sword thou must 
draw, 
Then with the arms of thy millions united, 
Smite the bold traitors to freedom and law! 
Up with our banner, etc. 
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Lord of the Universe! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting thee always, through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, O keep us the many in one! 
Up with the banner, etc. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


PRTC 
A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT 


Is there for honest poverty 
That hings his head, an’ a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by — 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
Fora, that..anya that, 
Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin grey, an’ a’ that? 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine — 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
Fora’ that, an @ that, 
‘Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that, 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie ca’d “‘a lord’, 
Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a cuif for a’ that. 
Pora.thatsanaasthat 
His ribband, star, an’ a’ that, 
The man o’ independent mind, 
e looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that! 
But an honest man’s aboon his might — 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 
261 
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For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense an’ pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 
That Sense and Worth o’er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that! 
Fora that.an vaetnat, 
It’s comin yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 


Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


Robert Burns 


APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN 
From Childe Harold 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths, with bubbling groan — 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncofined, and unknown. 
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His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he 
wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth — there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee and arbiter of war — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were 
free, 

And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts; not so thou; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow; 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
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The image of Eternity — the throne 
' Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was_on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward. From a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ’twas a pleasing fear; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 
Lord Byron 


APPARITIONS 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May morn, 

Blue ran the flash across; 
Violets were born! 


Sky — what a scowl of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud; 
Splendid, a star! 


World — how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 
Till God’s own smile came out; 
That was thy face! 
Robert Browning 


BARTER! 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
1 Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers 
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And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. i 
Life has loveliness to sell, 

Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been or could be. 


Sara Teasdale 


BE STRONG 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle. Face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil — Who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce — O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock 
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BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND 
From As You Like It 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly. 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly. 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
William Shakespeare 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 
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And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
Alfred Tennyson 


THE-CLOUD 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 


“ 
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Lured by the love of the genu that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
While he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead; 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleecelike floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
_Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 
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I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam proof, I hang. like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch, through which I march, 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million colored bow; 
The sphere fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And arise and unbuild it again. Peepteebe a veiley 


TUE COIN? 


Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin 

That time cannot take 
Nor a thief purloin. 


O better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 
Of a lovely thing. pitas ie 


1 Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
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THE CROWDED ST REED 


Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


How fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face; 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass to toil, to strife, to rest; 
To halls in which the feast is spread; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Go’st thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 
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Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again? 


Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 


Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light; 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In His large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 


Are eddies of the mighty stream 


That rolls to its appointed end. 
William Cullen Bryant 


EACH AND ALL 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
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For I did not bring home the river and sky — 
He sang to my ear — they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome thiags 
Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar, 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage — 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ‘I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth:”’ 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird; — 
Beauty through my senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 


SELECTION 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 
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Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Thomas Gray 


THE FISHERMEN 


Hurrah! the seaward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain; 

Heave up, my lads, the anchor! 
Run up the sail again! 

Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The rail car and the steed; 

The stars of heaven shall guide us, 


The breath of heaven shall speed. 


From the hilltop looks the steeple, 
And the lighthouse from the sand; 
And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 


Now, brothers, for the icebergs 
Of frozen Labrador, 

Floating spectral in the moonshine, 
Along the low, black shore! 

Where like snow the gannet’s feathers 
On Brador’s rocks are shed, 

And the noisy murr are flying, 
Like black scuds, overhead; 
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Where in mist the rock is hiding, 
And the sharp reef lurks below, 
And the white squall smites in summer, 
And the autumn tempests blow; 
Where, through gray and rolling vapor, 
From evening unto morn, 
A thousand boats are hailing, 
Horn answering unto horn. 


Hurrah! for the Red Island, 

With the white cross on its crown! 
Hurrah! for Meccatina, 

And its mountains bare and brown! 
Where the Caribou’s tall antlers 

O’er the dwarf-wood freely toss, 
And the footstep of the Mickmack 

Has no sound upon the moss. 


There we'll drop our lines, and gather 
Old Ocean’s treasures in, 

Where’er the mottled mackerel 
Turns up a steel-dark fin. 

The sea’s our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain; 

We'll reap the teeming waters 
As at home they reap the plain! 


Our wet hands spread the carpet, 
And light the hearth of home; 
From our fish, as in the old time, 

The silver coin shall come. 
As the demon fled the chamber 
Where the fish of Tobit lay, 
So ours from all our dwellings 
Shall frighten want away. 


Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals, 

And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels; 
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Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud! 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is His hand! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet Him better 
Than in working out our lot. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the west wind 
Comes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling; 
Give way, my lads, give way! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull earth, like a weed; 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 


The breath of heaven shall speed! 
Fohn Greenleaf Whittier 


FORBEARANCE 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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A FOREST HYMN 


The groves were God’s first temples — ere man 


learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them — ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
‘And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 

William Cullen Bryant 


A GREEN CORNFIELD! 


The earth was green, the sky was blue; 
I saw and heard one sunny morn 

A skylark hang between the two, 
A singing speck above the corn. 


1 Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
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A stage below, in gay accord, 
White butterflies danced on the wing, 
And still the singing skylark soared 
And silent sank, and soared to sing. 


The cornfield stretched a tender green 
To right and left beside my walks; 

I knew he had a nest unseen 
Somewhere among the million stalks. 


And as I paused to hear his song 
While swift the sunny moments slid, 

Perhaps his mate sat listening long, 
And listened longer than I did. 


Christina Georgina Rossetti 


HARK, HARK, THE LARK 
From Cymbeline 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 


And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, arise! 

Arise, arise! 


William Shakespeare 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
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By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 
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I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air — 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land, 

And close my eyes and quench my breath — 
It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear — 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


Alan Seeger 
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KERAMOS 
SELECTIONS 


Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound: 
So spins the flying world away! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 
For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay! 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange, 
Nothing that is can pause or stay; 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief; _ 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon decay; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 
And shall it to the Potter say, 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hand? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! *Tis Nature’s plan 
The child should grow into the man, 
The man grow wrinkled, old, and gray; 
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In youth the heart exults and sings, 

The pulses leap, the feet have wings; 

In age the cricket chirps, and brings 
The harvest home of day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! The human race, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 
Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 
All that inhabit this great earth, 
Whatever be their rank or worth, 
Are kindred and allied by birth, 
And made of the same clay. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 

At daybreak must at dark be done, 
To-morrow will be another day; 

To-morrow the hot furnace flame 

Will search the heart and try the frame, 

And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels made of clay. 


Stop, stop, my wheel! Too soon, too soon, 
The noon will be the afternoon, 

Too soon to-day be yesterday. 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the past, 
And all are ground to dust at last, 

And trodden into clay! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


LAVENDER} 


Lavender, lavender, 
That makes your linen sweet; 
The hawker brings his basket 
Down the sooty street. 


1 From “Collected Poems, Volume II,” by Alfred Noyes. Copyright, 1910, by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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The dirty doors and pavements 
Are simmering in the heat; 

He brings a dream to London 
And drags his weary feet. 


Lavender, lavender, 
From where the bee hums, 

To the loud roar of London, 
With purple dreams he comes, 
From ragged lanes of wild flowers 
To ragged London slums, 
With a basket full of lavender 


And purple dreams he comes. 


Is it nought to you that hear him? 
With the old strange cry 

The weary hawker passes, 
And some will come and buy, 

And some will let him pass away 
And only heave a sigh; 

But most will neither heed nor hear 
When dreams go by. 


Lavender, lavender! 
His songs were fair and sweet, 
He brought us harvests out of heaven, 
Full sheaves of radiant wheat; 
He brought us keys to Paradise, 
And hawked them thro’ the street; 
He brought his dreams to London, 
And dragged his weary feet. 


Lavender, lavender! 
He is gone. The sunset glows; 
But through the brain of London 
The mystic fragrance flows. 
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Each foggy cell remembers, 
Each ragged alley knows, 

The land he left behind him, 
The land to which he goes. 


Alfred Noyes 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 


Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home — 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene — one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years. 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which IJ have loved long since, and lost a while. 
Fohn Henry Newman 


THE LUMBERMEN 


Wildly round our woodland quarters 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves; 

Thickly down these swelling waters 
Float his fallen leaves. 
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Through the tall and naked timber, 
Columnlike and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November, 
From their skies of gold. 


O’er us, to the southland heading, 
Screams the gray wild goose; 

On the night frost sounds the treading 
Of the brindled moose. 

Noiseless creeping, while we’re sleeping, 
Frost his task-work plies; 

Soon, his icy bridges heaping, 
Shall our log piles rise. 


When, with sounds of smothered thunder, 
On some night of rain, 

Lake and river break asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 

Down the wild March flood shall bear them 
To the sawmill’s wheel, 

Or where Steam, the slave, shall tear them 


With his teeth of steel. 


Be it starlight, be it moonlight, 
In these vales below, 
When the earliest beams of sunlight 
Streak the mountain’s snow, 
Crisps the hoar frost, keen and early, 
To our hurrying feet, 
And the forest echoes clearly 
All our blows repeat. 


Where the crystal Ambijejis 
Stretches broad and clear, 

And Millnoket’s pine-black ridges 
Hide the browsing deer: 

Where, through lakes and wide morasses, 
Or through rocky walls, 

Swift and strong, Penobscot passes 
White with foamy falls; 
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Where, through clouds, are glimpses given 
Of Katahdin’s sides — 
Rock and forest piled to heaven, 
Torn and ploughed by slides! 
Far below, the Indian trapping, 
In the sunshine warm; 
Far above, the snow cloud wrapping 
Half the peak in storm! 


Where are mossy carpets better 
Than the Persian weaves, 

And than eastern perfumes sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves; 

And a music wild and solemn, 
From the pine tree’s height, 

Rolls its vast and sealike volume 
On the wind of night; 


Make we here our camp of winter; 
And, through sleet and snow, 
Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 
On our hearth shall glow. 
Here, with mirth to lighten duty, 
We shall lack alone 
Woman’s smile and girlhood’s beauty, 
Childhood’s lisping tone. 


But their hearth is brighter burning 
For our toil to-day; 

And the welcome of returning 
Shall our loss repay, 

When, like seamen from the waters, 
From the woods we come, 

Greeting sisters, wives, and daughters, 
Angels of our home. 


Not for us the measured ringing 
From the village spire, 

Not for us the Sabbath singing 
Of the sweet-voiced choir; 
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Ours the old, majestic temple, 
Where God’s brightness shines 

Down the dome so grand and ample, 
Propped by lofty pines! 


Through each branch-enwoven skylight, 
Speaks He in the breeze, 
As of old beneath the twilight 
Of lost Eden’s trees! 
For His ear, the inward feeling 
Needs no outward tongue; 
He can see the spirit kneeling 
While the axe is swung. 


Heeding truth alone, and turning 
From the false and dim, 
Lamp of toil or altar burning 
Are alike to Him. 
Strike then, comrades! Trade is waiting 
On our rugged toil; 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 
Of our woodland spoil! 


Ships whose traffic links these highlands, 
Bleak and cold, of ours, 
With the citron-planted islands 
Of a clime of flowers; 
To our frosts the tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats; 
In our lap of winter flinging 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 


Cheerly, on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeams dance, 
Better than the flash of saber 
Or the gleam of lance! 
Strike! With every blow is given 
Freer sun and sky, 
And the long-hid earth to heaven 
Looks, with wondering eye! 
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Loud behind us grow the murmurs 
Of the age to come; 

Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers, 
Bearing harvest home! 

Here her virgin lap with treasures 
Shall the green earth fill; 

Waving wheat and golden maize ears 
Crown each beechen hill. 


Keep who will the city’s alleys, 
Take the smooth-shorn plain; 

Give to us the cedarn valleys, 
Rocks, and hills of Maine! 

In our Northland, wild and woody, 
Let us still have part; 

Rugged nurse and mother sturdy, 
Hold us to thy heart! 


O our free hearts beat the warmer 
For thy breath of snow; 

And our tread is all the firmer 
For thy rocks below. 

Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Walketh strong and brave; 

On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth “slave’’! 


Lo, the day breaks! old Katahdin’s 
Pine trees show its fires, 

While from these dim forest gardens 
Rise their blackened spires. 

Up, my comrades! up and doing! 
Manhood’s rugged play 

Still renewing, bravely hewing 
Through the world our way! 
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MANZANITAS 


From the majesty and mystery and might of all the 
North 

In its silence and its honor and its pride, 

When south again you turn, 

You are like enough to learn 

This world is very long as well as wide. 


When you meet the Sacramento in the copper-colored 
hills, 

Its Iron Canyon washed in morning gold, 

What perhaps you did not know 

May strike you like a blow — 

This world is very new as well as old. 


There is mystery in the cedar, there is music in the pine, 
There is magic where the scarlet maples run, 

But as strange a spell will hold you 

All unreasoned and enfold you 

From the blue-green manzanitas in the sun. 


The apple trees of Grand Pré and the orchards of the 
North 

May charm you where the tide of Fundy spills, 

Yet another magic takes you 

When another morning wakes you 

Where the manzanitas dot their barren hills. 


When you sight the open valley where the palms and 
oaks begin 

And snowy Lassen rises from the plain, 

There is something in your heart 

That will make it stop and start, 

At the sight of manzanitas once again. 


They will sing you songs of passes where the high Sier- 
ras lift, 
They will tell you old-time stories of the trail. 
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No day will be too long 
As you listen to their song, 
And find a new enchantment in each tale. 


There is rapture waiting for you at the rim of all the 
world, 

There is medicine no pharmacy distills, 

There is all of time before you 

And only heaven o’er you, 

Where the manzanitas call you to the hills. 


You shall see the desert sunrise, and the skies of tur- 
quoise blue 

On mountains made of lavender and rose, 

And the fever of the quest 

Shall be quieted to rest 

In a spaciousness that only freedom knows. 


You shall watch the starry splendor from a blanket on 
the ground, 
The hosts of glory marching by your fire, 
And the stillness and the vast 
Will reveal to you at last 
How simple in the end is soul’s desire. 
Bliss Carman 


THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 


There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet; 
O the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


Yet it was not that nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 
’Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 
O no — it was something more exquisite still. 
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*Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 


Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 
cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 
Thomas Moore 


MEN WANTED 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor — men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 


Fosiah Gilbert Holland 


OPPORTUNITY 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
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A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ““Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears — but this 
Blunt thing!”’ He snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Edward Rowland Sill 


REQUIEM 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie, 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be;. 
Home 1s the sailor, home from sea, 


And the hunter home from the hill. 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


THE RHODORA 


In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
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Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


ROOFS 


The road is wide and the stars are out and the breath 
of the night is sweet 

And this is the time when wanderlust should seize upon 
my feet. 

But I’m glad to turn from the open road and the star- 
light on my face, 

And to leave the splendor of out-of-doors for a human 
dwelling place. 


I never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 

All up and down the streets of the world and not to 
have a home: 

The tramp who slept in your barn last night and left at 
break of day 

Will wander only until he finds another place to stay. 


A eypeys man will sleep in his cart with canvas over- 
ead; 
Or else he'll go into his tent when it is time for bed. 
He’ll sit on the grass and take his ease as long as the 
sun 1s high, 
But nia it is dark he wants a roof to keep away the 
sky. 


If you call a gypsy a vagabond, I think you do him 
wrong, 

For he never goes a-travelling but he takes his home 
along. . 
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And the only reason a road is good, as every wanderer 
knows, 

Is just because of the homes, the homes, the homes to 
which it goes! 


They say that life is a highway and its milestones are 
the years, 

And now and then there’s a toll-gate where you buy 
your way with tears. 

It’s a rough road and a steep road and it stretches broad 
and far, 

But at last it leads to a golden Town where golden 
Houses are. 

Foyce Kilmer 


THE SHIPBUILDERS 


The sky is ruddy in the east, 
The earth is gray below, 
And, spectral in the river mist, 
The ship’s white timbers show. 
Then let the sounds of measured stroke 
And grating saw begin; 
The broadaxe to the gnarled oak, 
The mallet to the pin! 


Hark! roars the bellows, blast on blast, 
The sooty smithy jars, 

And fire sparks, rising far and fast, 
Are fading with the stars. 

All day for us the smith shall stand 
Beside that flashing forge; 

All day for us his heavy hand 
The groaning anvil scourge. 


From far-off hills, the panting team 
For us is toiling near; 

For us the raftsmen down the stream 
Their island barges steer. 
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Rings out for us the axeman’s stroke 
In forests old and still; 

For us the century-circled oak 
Falls crashing down his hill. 


Up! up! in nobler toil than ours 
No craftsmen bear a part: 

We make of nature’s giant powers 
The slaves of human art. 

Lay rib to rib and beam to beam, 
And drive the treenails free; 

Nor faithless joint nor yawning seam 
Shall tempt the searching sea! 


Where’er the keel of our good ship 
The sea’s rough field shall plough; 
Where’er her tossing spars shall drip 
With salt spray caught below; 
That ship must heed her master’s beck, 
Her helm obey his hand, 
And seamen tread her reeling deck 
As if they trod the land. 


Her oaken ribs the vulture-beak 
Of northern ice may peel; 

The sunken rock and coral peak 
May grate along her keel; 

And know we well the painted shell 
We give to wind and wave, 

Must float, the sailor’s citadel, 
Or sink, the sailor’s grave! 


Ho! strike away the bars and blocks, 
And set the good ship free! 

Why lingers on these dusty rocks 
The young bride of the sea? 

Look! how she moves adown the grooves, 
In graceful beauty now! 

How lowly on the breast she loves 
Sinks down her virgin prow! 
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God bless her! wheresoe’er the breeze 
Her snowy wing shall fan, 

Aside the frozen Hebrides, 
Or sultry Hindostan! 

Where’er, in mart or on the main, 
With peaceful flag unfurled, 

She helps to wind the silken chain 
Of commerce round the world! 


Speed on the ship! But let her bear 
No merchandise of sin, 

No groaning’ cargo of despair 
Her roomy hold within; 

No lethean drug for eastern lands, 
Nor poison draught for ours; 

But honest fruits of toiling hands 
And nature’s sun and showers. 


Be hers the prairie’s golden grain, 
The desert’s golden sand, 

The clustered fruits of sunny Spain, 

The spice of morning-land! 

Her pathway on the open main 
May blessings follow free, 

And glad hearts welcome back again 
Her white sails from the sea! 
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THE SHOEMAKERS 


Ho! workers of the old time styled 
The Gentle Craft of Leather! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 
Stand forth once more together! 
Call out again your long array, 
In the olden merry manner! 
Once more, on gay St. Crispin’s day, 
Fling out your blazoned banner! 
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Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone 
How falls the polished hammer! 

Rap, rap! the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry clamor. 

Now shape the sole! now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it! 


For you, along the Spanish main 
A hundred keels are ploughing; 

For you, the Indian on the plain 
His lasso coil is throwing; 

For you, deep glens with hemlock dark 
The woodman’s frre is lighting; 

For you, upon the oak’s gray bark, 
The woodman’s axe is smiting. 


For you, from Carolina’s pine 
The rosin gum is stealing; 

For you, the dark-eyed Florentine 
Her silken skein is reeling; 

For you, the dizzy goatherd roams 
His rugged Alpine ledges; : 
For you, round all her shepherd homes 

Bloom England’s thorny hedges. 


The foremost still, by day or night, 
On moated mound or heather, 

Where’er the need of trampled right 
Brought toiling men together; 

Where the free burghers from the wall 
Defied the mail-clad master, 

Than yours, at Freedom’s trumpet call, 
No craftsmen rallied faster. 


Let foplings sneer, let fools deride, 
Ye heed no idle scorner; 

Free hands and hearts are still your pride, 
And duty done your honor. 
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Ye dare to trust, for honest fame, 
The jury Time empanels, 

And leave to truth each noble name 
Which glorifies your annals. 


Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German; 

And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit, 
And patriot fame of Sherman; 

Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behmen teaches, 

And England’s priesthood shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leathern breeches. 


The foot is yours; where’er it falls, 
It treads your well-wrought leather, 
On earthern floor, in marble halls, 
On carpet, or on heather. 
Still there the sweetest charm is found 
Of matron grace or vestal’s, 
As Hebe’s foot bore nectar round 
Among the old celestials! 


Rap, rap! — your stout and bluff brogan, 
With footsteps slow and weary, 

May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the prairie. 

On beauty’s foot your slippers glance, 
By Saratoga’s fountains, 

Or twinkle down the summer dance 
Beneath the Crystal Mountains! 


The red brick to the mason’s hand, 
The brown earth to the tiller’s, 

The shoe in yours shall wealth command, 
Like fairy Cinderella’s! : 
As they who shunned the household maid 

Beheld the crown upon her, 
So all shall see your toil repaid 
With hearth and home and honor. 
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Then let the toast be freely quaffed, 
In water cool and brimming, — 
‘All honor to the good old craft, 
Its merry men and women!” 
Call out again your long array, 
In the old time’s pleasant manner: 
Once more, on gay St. Crispin’s day, 
Fling out his blazoned banner! 
Sohn Greenleaf Whittier 


THE SNOWSTORM 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry evermore 

Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 

Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 

For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and, at the gate, 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
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Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night work, 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark, terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine!” 
Foseph Addison 
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THE SPIRES, OF OXFORD 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The grey spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-grey sky; 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay; 

The hoary colleges look down 
On careless boys at play, 

But when the bugles sounded — War! 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod. 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


Winifred M. Letts 


THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson —no lesson can 
braver be — 


From the ways of the tapestry weavers on the other 
side of the sea. 
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Above their heads the pattern hangs; they study it 
with care, 

The while their fingers deftly move, their eyes are 
fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing beside, of the patient, 

plodding weaver; 

He works on the wrong side evermore, but works for 
the right side ever. 


It is only when the weaving stops, and the web is 
loosed and turned, 
That he sees his real handiwork, that his marvelous 


skill has learned. 


Ah! the sight of its delicate beauty, it pays him for all 
his cost; 

No rarer, daintier work than his-was ever done by the 
frost! 


Then the master bringeth him golden hire, and giveth 
him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is, no tongue 
but his own can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, let down from 
the place of the sun, _ ; 

Wherein we are ever weaving, till the mystic web is 
done. 


Weaving blindly, but weaving surely each for himself 
his fate, 

We may not see how the right side looks; we can only 
weave, and wait. 


But looking above for the pattern, no weaver hath need 


to fear; 
Only let him look clear into Heaven the Perfect Pattern 


is there. 
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If he-keeps the face of the Savior forever and always 
in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, and his weaving 
sure to be right. 


And when his task is ended, and the web is turned and 
shown, : 

He shall hear the voice of the Master; it shall say to 
him, “‘ Well done!” 


And the white-winged angels of Heaven to bear him 
thence shall come down, 2 4 

And God shall give him gold for his hire — not coin, 
Bae BLO mare re Anson G. Chester 


TEWKESBURY ROAD! 


It is good to be out on the road, and going one knows 
not where, ‘ 
Going through meadow and village, one knows not 
whither nor why; 
Through the grey light drift of the dust, in the keen 
cool rush of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad blue 
lift of the sky. 


And to halt at the chattering brook, in the tall green 
fern at the brink 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, and the 
foxgloves purple and white; 
Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop down to the 
brook to drink, 
When the stars are mellow and large at the coming 
on of the night. : 
O to feel the beat of the rain, and the homely smell of 
the earth, 
Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a joy past power of 
words; 
1 Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
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And the blessed green comely meadows are all a-ripple 
with mirth 
At the noise of the lambs at play and the dear wild 
cry of the birds. 
Fohn Masefield 


THANATOPSIS 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of that last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart — 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around'— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth that nourished thee shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 
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Yet not to thine eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings — yet the dead are there; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
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In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man — 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 


So.live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him; and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

William Cullen Bryant 


THE THREE BEST THINGS 
Work 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
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Love 


Let me but love my love without disguise, 
Nor wear a mask of fashion old or new, 
Nor wait to speak till I can hear a clue, 

Nor play a part to shine in other’s eyes, 

Nor bow my knees to what my heart denies; 
But what I am, to that let me be true, 
And let me worship where my love 1s due, 

And so through love and worship let me rise. 


For love is but the heart’s immortal thirst 
To be completely known and all forgiven, 
Even as sinful souls that enter heaven: 

So take me, dear, and understand my worst, 

And freely pardon it, because confessed, 

And let me find in loving thee, my best. 


LIFE 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy: 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendships, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 


Henry Van Dyke 
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TO A SKYLARK 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest; 
Like a cloud of fire, 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of the silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 
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What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not; 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower; 


Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view; 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves 
By warm winds deflowered 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 
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Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine! 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant 
Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy hidden strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee; 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream?. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 
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Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


TO A SKYLARK 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 


William Wordsworth 
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TO-DAY 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Think! wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think! wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
Thomas Carlyle 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS 


I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter east their barricade, 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 


From under dead boughs, for whose loss the pines 
Moaned ceaseless overhead, the blossoming vines 
Lifted their glad surprise, 
While yet the bluebird smoothed in leafless trees 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea breeze, 
And snowdrifts lingered under April skies. 
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As, pausing, o’er the lonely flower I bent 

I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged and pent 
Which yet find room, 

Through care and cumber, coldness and decay, 

To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day, 
And make the sad earth happier for their bloom. 


‘Fobn Greenleaf Whittier 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
Foyce Kilmer 


A VAGABOND SONG 


pastes ee in the autumn that is native to my 
ood — 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping 
time. 
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The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood 
astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 
When from every hill of flame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


Bliss Garman ~ 


WORK 
A Sone or TriumpH 


Work! 

Thank God for the might of it, 

The ardor, the urge, the délight of it — 
Work that springs from,the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and-the soul on fire — 

O, what is so good as the heat of it, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! 

Thank God fr the pride of it, 

For the beau tiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the, life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering st upor and dull despair, 
Moving the jreamer to do and dare. 

O, what is so good as the urge of it, 

And what is .so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is {$0 strong as the summons deep, 
Rousing the t:orpid soul from sleep? 


J 
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Work! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils a-quiver to greet the goal. 
Work, the power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Triumphing over disaster. 

O, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

O, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 

And what is so huge as the aim of it? 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out. 

Work, the ieee Work, the friend, 
Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 
Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills — 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 
Thank God for a world where none may shirk — 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 


Angela Morgan 
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ABRAHAM DAVENPORT 


In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the state 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 


*Twas on a May day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell — 
The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 
The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 
Birds ceased to sing, and all the barnyard fowls 
Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 
Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern wings 
Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 
Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as He looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
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Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

“Tt is the Lord’s Great Day! Let us adjourn,” 
Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slowly cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. ‘‘This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s command 

To occupy till He come. So at the post 

Where He hath set me in His providence, 

I choose, for one, to meet Him face to face, — 
No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do His work, we will see to ours. 
Bring in the candles.” And they brought them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to. amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport. 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man. 
His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 
To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half-seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 

A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 


Sohn Greenleaf Whittier 
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ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED 


“Make way for liberty!” he cried, 
Made way for liberty, and died. 

In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 

A living wall, a human wood; 
Impregnable their front appears, 
All-horrent with projected spears, 
Whose polished points before them shine 
From flank to flank, one brilliant line, 
Bright as the breakers’ splendors run 
Along the billows to the sun. 


Opposed to these, a hovering band 

Contended for their father-land; 

Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke 
From manly necks the ignoble yoke, 

And beat their fetters into swords, 

On equal terms to fight their lords, 

And what insurgent rage had gained, 

In many a mortal fray maintained. 

Marshaled once more, at freedom’s call 

They came to conquer or to fall. 


And now the work of life and death 

Hung on the passing of a breath; 

The fire of conflict burned within, 

The battle trembled to begin. 

Yet while the Austrians held their ground, 
Point for attack was nowhere found; 
Where’er the impatient Switzers gazed, 
The unbroken line of lances blazed; 

That line ’twere suicide to meet, 

And perish at their tyrants’ feet: 

How could they rest within their graves, 
To leave their homes, the homes of slaves? 
Would they not feel their children tread, 
With clanking chains, above their head? 
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It must not be. This day, this hour 
Annihilates the oppressor’s power! 

All Switzerland is in the field, 

She will not fly, she cannot yield, 

She must not fall; her better fate 

Here gives her an immortal date. 

Few were the numbers she could boast, 
Yet every freeman was a host, 

And felt as though himself were he 

On whose sole arm hung victory. 


It did depend on one indeed; 

Behold him — Arnold Winkelried; 
There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 

Unmarked he stood amidst the throng, 
In rumination deep and long. 

Till you might see, with sudden grace, 
The very thought come o’er his face, 
And by the motion of his form 
Anticipate the bursting storm, 

And by the uplifting of his brow 

Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 


But ’twas no sooner thought than done, 
The field was in a moment won: 

“Make way for liberty!” he cried, 

Then ran, with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 
“Make way for liberty!”’ he cried, 
Their keen points met from side to side; 
He bowed amongst them like a tree, 
And thus made way for liberty. 


Swift to the breach his comrades fly, 

“Make way for liberty!” they cry, 

And through the Austrian phalanx dart, 

As rushed the spears through Arnold’s heart, 
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While, instantaneous as his fall, 
Rout, ruin, panic scattered them all; 
An earthquake could not overthrow 
A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free; 
Thus death made way for liberty. 


fames Montgomery 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 


It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found. 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
“Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. 


‘I find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out. 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.” 
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“Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes. 

““Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.” 


“It was the English,’ Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“That twas a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then 
And newborn baby died: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous PASE, 


“They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“Why, twas a very wicked thing!”’ 
Said little Wilhelmine; 
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“Nay ...nay... my little girl,” quoth he, 
It was a famous victory. 


““And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“But ’twas a famous victory.” 


Robert Southey 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! ‘ 
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Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


Charles Wolfe 


DARIUS GREEN AND HIS FLYING 
MACHINE 


If ever there lived a Yankee lad, 
Wise or otherwise, good or bad, 
Who, seeing the birds fly, didn’t jump 
With flapping arms from stake or stump, 
Or, spreading the tail 

Of his coat for a sail, 
Take a soaring leap from post or rail, 

nd wonder why 

He couldn’t fly, 
And flap and flutter and wish and try — 
If ever you knew a country dunce 
Who didn’t try that as often as once, 
All I can say is, that’s a sign 
He never would do for a hero of mine. 


An aspiring genius was D. Green: 

The son of a farmer, — age fourteen; 

His body was long and lank and lean — 
' Just right for flying, as will be seen; 
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He had two eyes, each bright as a bean, 

And a freckled nose that grew between, 

A little awry — for I must mention 

That he had riveted his attention 

Upon his wonderful invention, 

Twisting his tongue as he twisted the strings, 

Working his face as he worked the wings, 

And with every turn of gimlet and screw 

Turning and screwing his mouth round, too, 
Till his nose seemed bent 
To catch the scent, 

Around some corner, of new-baked pies, 

And his wrinkled cheeks and his squinting eyes 

Grew puckered into a queer grimace, 

That made him look very droll in the face, 
And also very wise. 


And wise he must have been, to do more 
Than ever a genius did before, 
Excepting Dedalus of yore 
And his son Icarus, who wore 
Upon their backs 
Those wings of wax 
He had read of in the old almanacs. 
Darius was clearly of the opinion, 
That the air is also man’s dominion, 
And that, with paddle or fin or pinion, 
We soon or late 
Shall navigate 
The azure as now we sail the sea. 
The thing looks simple enough to me; 
And if you doubt it, 
Hear how Darius reasoned about it. 


‘Birds can fly, 

An’ why can’t I? 
Must we give in,” 
Says he with a grin, 
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“°T the bluebird an’ phoebe 
Are smarter’n we be? 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller, 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Does the leetle, chatterin’, sassy wren, 
No bigger’n my thumb, know more than men? 
Jest show me that! 
Er prove’t the bat 
Has got more brains than’s in my hat, 
An’ [ll back down an’ not till then!” 


He argued further: ‘‘Ner I can’t see 
What’s th’ use 0’ wings to a bumblebee, 
Fer to git a livin’ with, more’n to me — 
Ain’t my business 
Important’s his’n is? 
That Icarus 
Was a silly cuss, 
Him an’ his daddy Dedalus. 
They might ’a’ knowed wings made 0’ wax 
Wouldn’t stan’ sun heat an’ hard whacks. 
TV’ll make mine o’ luther, 
Er suthin’ er other.” 


And he said to himself, as he tinkered and planned: 
“But T ain’t goin’ to show my hand 

To mummies that never can understand 

The fust idee that’s big an’ grand. 

They'd ’a’ laft an’ made fun 

O’ Creation itself afore ’twas done!” 

So he kept his secret from all the rest, 

Safely buttoned within his vest; 

And in the loft above the shed 

Himself he locks, with thimble and thread, 
And wax and hammer, and buckles and screws, 
And all such things.as geniuses use. 

Two bats for patterns, curious fellows! 

A charcoal pot and a pair of bellows; 
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An old hoop skirt or two, as well as 

Some wire and several old umbrellas; 

A carriage-cover, for tail and wings; 

A piece of harness; and straps and strings; 
And a big strong box, 
In which he locks 

These and a hundred other things. 


His grinning brothers, Reuben, and Burke, 
And Nathan, and Jotham, and Solomon, lurk 
Around the corner to see him work — 
Sitting cross-legged, like a Turk, 
Drawing the waxed end through with a jerk, 
And boring the holes with a comical quirk 
Of his wise old head, and a knowing smirk. 
But vainly they mounted each other’s backs, 
And poked through knot-holes and pried through 
cracks; 

With wood from the pile and straw from the stacks 
He plugged the knot-holes and calked the cracks; 
And a bucket of water, which one would think 
He had brought up into the loft to drink 

When he chanced to be dry, 
Stood always nigh, 

For Darius was sly! 
And whenever at work he happened to spy 
At chink or crevice a blinking eye, 
He let a dipper of water fly. 
“Take that! an’ ef ever ye get a peep, 
Guess ye’ll ketch a weasel asleep!” 

And he sings as he locks 

His big strong box. 


““The weasel’s head is small an’ trim, 
An’ he is leetle an’ long an’ slim, 
An’ quick of motion an’ nimble of limb, 
An’ ef yeou’ll be 
Advised by me 


Keep wide awake when ye’re ketchin’ him!” 
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So day after day 

He stitched and tinkered and hammered away, 
Till at last *twas done — 

The greatest invention under the sun! 

‘An’ now,” says Darius, “hooray fer some fun!” 


*Twas the Fourth of July, 
And the weather was dry, 
And not a cloud was on all the sky, 
Save a few light fleeces, which here and there, 
Half mist, half air, 
Like foam on the ocean went floating by; 
Just as lovely a morning as ever was seen 
For a nice little trip in a flying machine. 


Thought cunning Darius: “‘Now I shan’t go 
Along ’ith the fellers to see the show. 
I'll say I’ve got sich a terrible cough! 
An’ then, when the folks ’ave all gone off, 
[ll hev full swing 
For to try the thing, 
An’ practyse a leetle on the wing.”’ 


“‘Ain’t goin’ to see the celebration?” 

Says Brother Nate. ‘No; botheration! 
I’ve got sich a cold — a toothache — | — 
My gracious! — feel’s though I should fly!’”’ 


Said Jotham, ‘“‘Sho! 

Guess ye better go.” 

But Darius said, “No! 
Shouldn’t wonder ’f yeou might see me, though, 
*Long ’bout noon, ef I git red 
O’ this jumpin’, thumpin’ pain ’n my head.” 
For all the while to himself he said: 


“Tl tell ye what! 
Pll fly a few times around the lot, 
To see how ’t seems, then soon’s I’ve got 
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The hang o’ the thing, ez likely’s not, 
Pll astonish the nation 
And all creation, 
By flyin’ over the celebration! 
Over their heads [’ll sail like an eagle, 
Pll balance myself on my wings like a sea gull, 
Pll dance on the chimbleys; I’ll stan’ on the steeple, 
I'll flop up to winders an’ scare the people! 
Pll light on the libbe’ty pole, an’ crow; 
An’ [’ll say to the gawpin’ fools below, 
“What world’s this ’ere 
That I’ve come near?’ 
Fer [ll make ’em believe I’m a chap f’m the moon! 
An’ [ll try a race ’ith their ol’ bulloon.” 
He crept from his bed; 
And, seeing the others were gone, he said, 
“Tm a gittin’ over the cold ’n my head.” 
And away he sped, 
To open the wonderful box in the shed. 


His brothers had walked but a little way 
When Jotham to Nathan chanced to say, 
“What ’on airth is he up to, hey?” 

*“Don’o’, — the’ ’s suthin’ er other to pay, 

Er he wouldn’t ’a’ stayed to hum today.” 
Says Burke, ‘‘His toothache’s all ’n his eye! 
He never’d miss a Fo’th o’ July, 

Ef he hedn’t got some machine to try. 

Le’s hurry back an’ hide in the barn, 

An’ pay him fer tellin’ us that yarn!” 
“Agreed!” Through the orchard they creep back. 
Along by the fences, behind the stack, 

And one by one, through a hole in the wall, 
In under the dusty barn they crawl, 

Dressed in their Sunday garments all; 

And a very astonishing sight was that, 

When each in his cobwebbed coat and hat 
Came up through the floor like an ancient rat. 
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And there they hid; 
And Reuben slid 

The fastenings back, and the door undid. 
‘Keep dark!”’ said he, 

“While I squint an’ see what the’ is to see.” 


As knights of old put on their mail — 
From head to foot 
An iron suit, 
Iron jacket and iron boot, 
Iron breeches, and on the head 
No hat, but an iron pot instead, 
And under the chin the bail — 
I believe they called the thing a helm; 
And the lid they carried they called a shield; 
And, thus accoutered, they took the field, 
Sallying forth to overwhelm 
The dragons and pagans that plagued the realm. 
So this modern knight 
Prepared for flight, 
Put on his wings, and strapped them tight; 
Jointed and jaunty, strong and light; 
Buckled them fast to shoulder and hip — 
Ten feet they measured from tip to tip! 
And a helm had he, but that he wore, 
Not on his head like those of yore, 
But more like the helm of a ship. 


““Hush!”’ Reuben said, 
““He’s up in the shed! 
He’s opened the winder. — I see his head! 
, He stretches it out, 
An’ pokes it about, 
Lookin’ to see ’f the coast is clear,- 
An’ nobody near — 
Guess he don’o’ who’s hid in here! 
He’s riggin’ a springboard over the sill! 
Stop laffin’, Solomon! Burke, keep still! 
He’s a climbin’ out now — Of all the things! 
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What’s he got on? I van, it’s wings! 
An’ that ’tother thing? I vum, it’s a tail! 
An’ there he sets like a hawk on a rail! 
Steppin’ careful, he travels the length 
Of his springboard, and teeters to try its strength. 
Now he stretches his wings, like a monstrous bat; 
Peeks over his shoulder, this way an’ that, 
Fer to see ’f the’ ’s any one passin’ by; 
But the’ ’s on’y a ca’f an’ a goslin’ nigh. 
They turn up at him a wonderin’ eye, 
To see—the dragon! He’s goin’ to fly! 
Away he goes! Jimminy! what a jump! 
Flop — flop — an’ plump 
To the ground with a thump! 
Flutt’rin’ an’ flound’rin’, all in a lump!” 


As a demon is hurled by an angel’s spear, 
Heels over head, to his proper sphere — 
Heels over head, and head over heels, 
Dizzily down the abyss he wheels, 
So fell Darius. Upon his crown, 
In the midst of the barnyard, he came down, 
In a;wonderful whirl of tangled strings. 
Broken braces and broken springs, 
Broken tail and broken wings, 
Shooting-stars, and various things! 
Away with a bellow fled the calf, 
And what was that? Did the gosling laugh? 

*Tis a merry roar 

From the old barn door, 
And he hears the voice of Jotham crying, 
“Say, D’rius! how de yeou like flyin’ ?” 
Slowly, ruefully, where he lay, 
Darius just turned and looked that way, 
As he stanched his sorrowful nose with his cuff. 
“Wall, I like flyin’ well enough,” 
He said; ‘‘but the’ ain’t sich a thunderin’ sight 
O’ fun in ’t when ye come to light.” 
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MORAL 


I just have room for the moral here, 
And this is the moral: Stick to your sphere. 
Or if you insist, as you have the right, 
On spreading your wings for a loftier flight, 
The moral is: Take care how you light. 
fohn Townsend Trowbridge 


EXCELSIOR 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath, 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior! 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


“Try not the Pass!” the old man said; 
“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
Th : eid 9498 
e roaring torrent is deep and wide! 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


“O stay,’ the maiden said, “‘and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
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A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


“‘ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche!”’ 

This was the peasant’s last good night, 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 


A traveler, by the faithful hound, 

Half-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice, 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and-far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE FOOL’S PRAYER 


The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: “Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!” 
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The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: “‘O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool. 

The rod must heal the sin; but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“°Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
*Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heartstrings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept — 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say — 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders — O, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; ‘but Thou, O Lord, 


Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
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The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
‘Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
Edward Rowland Sill 


HERVE RIEL 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety- 
two, 

Did the English fight the French — woe to France! 

And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter thro’ the 


blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the 
Rance, 


With the English fleet in view. 


*Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in 
full chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signaled to the place, 
“Help the winners of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick, or 
quicker still, 
Here’s the English can and will!” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 


board. hs 
“Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 


pass?” laughed they. 
“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage 
scarred and scored, 
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Shall the Formidable here, with her twelve and eighty 


guns, ; 
Think to make the river mouth by the single narrow 
way, ; 
Trust to enter where ’tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 
tons, 
(And with flow at full beside 
Now ’tis slackest ebb of tide.) 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!” 


Then was called a council straight. 
Brief and bitter the debate: 
“Here’s the English at our heels; would you have 
them take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and 
bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 
Better run the ships aground!” 
(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
“Not a minute more to wait! 
Let the captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on 
the beach! 
France must undergo her fate. 


“Give the word!” But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all 
these 
—A captain? A lieutenant? A mate — first, second, 
third? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for 
the fleet, 
A poor coasting pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese. 
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And, “What mockery or malice have we here?” cries 
Hervé Riel: 
“Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, 
fools, or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the 
soundings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
*Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river 
. disembogues? 
Are you pouels by English gold? Is it love the lying’s 
or! 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 


‘Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse 
than fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me 
there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead ee most and least, by a passage I know 
well, 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life, — here’s my head!” 
cries Hervé Riel. 


Not a-minute more to wait. 
“Steer us in then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!” 
cries its’ chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is admiral, in brief. 
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Still the north wind, by God’s grace! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide 
sea’s profound! 
See, safe thro’ shoal_and rock, 
How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harbored, to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas ‘Anchor!’ — sure as 
fate 
Up the English come — too late! 


So, the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
“Just our rapture to enhance, 

Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away! 
’Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance 
Now hope succeeds despair on each captain’s counte- 

nance! 

Out burst all with one accord, 

“This is paradise for hell! 

Let France, let France’s King 

Thank the man that did the thing!” 
What a shout, and all one word, 

“Hervé Riel!” 
As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


1? 
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Then said Damfreville, ‘‘My friend, 


I must speak out at the end, 
Tho’ I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips. 
You have saved the king his ships; 
You must name your own reward. 
Faith our sun was near eclipse! 
Demand whate’er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to your heart’s content and have! or my name’s 
not Damfreville.” 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it 
but a run? 
Since ’tis ask and have, I may — 
Since the others go ashore — 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!” 
That he asked and that he got — nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost; 

Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 

Not a head in white and black 

On a single fishing smack, 

In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 

bore the bell. 

Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 

On the Louvre, face and flank! 
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You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé 
iel: 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the 
Belle Aurore! 


Robert Browning 


HOHENLINDEN 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dun, 
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Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who tush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich! ali thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few, shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulcher. 


Thomas Campbell 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 

Peeps out — and if there comes a shower of rain, 

Retreats to his domicile amain. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn — ’tis well, — 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. _Wheresoe’er he roam — 

Knock when you will — he’s sure to be at home. 
Charles Lamb 


A LEGEND OF SERVICE 


It pleased the Lord of Angels (praise His name!) 
To hear, one day, report from those who came 
With pitying sorrow, or exultant joy, 
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To tell of earthly tasks in His employ. 

For some were grieved because they saw how slow 
The stream of heavenly love on earth must flow; 
And some were glad because their eyes had seen, 
Along its banks, fresh flowers and living green. 

At last, before the whiteness of the throne 

The youngest angel, Asmiel, stood alone; 

Nor glad, nor sad, but full of earnest thought, 
And thus his tidings to the Master brought: 
“‘Lord, in the city Lupon I have found 

Three servants of thy holy name, renowned 
Above their fellows. One is very wise, 

With thoughts that ever range beyond the skies; 
And one is gifted with the golden speech 

That makes men gladly hear when he will teach; 
And one, with no rare gift or grace endued, 

Has won the people’s love by doing good. 

With three such saints Lupon is trebly blest; 

But, Lord, I fain would know, which loves Thee best?” 


Then spake the Lord of Angels, to whose look 
The hearts of all are like an open book: 

“In every soul the secret thought I read, 

And well I know who loves me best indeed. 
But every life has pages vacant still, 

Whereon a man may write the thing he will; 
Therefore I read the record, day by day, 

And wait for hearts untaught to learn my way. 
But thou shalt go to Lupon, to the three 

Who serve me there, and take this word from me: 
Tell each of them his Master bids him go 

Alone to Spiran’s huts, across the snow; 

There he shall find a certain task for me: 

But what, I do not tell to them nor thee. 

Give thou the message, make my word the test, 
And crown for me the one who loves me best.” 
Silent the angel stood, with folded hands, 

To take the imprint of his Lord’s commands; 
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Then drew one breath, obedient and elate, 
And passed the selfsame hour, through Lupon’s gate. 


First to the Temple door he made his way; 

And there, because it was a holyday, 

He saw the folk in thousands thronging, stirred _ 
By ardent thirst to hear the preacher’s word. 
Then, while the people whispered Bernol’s name, 
Through aisles that hushed behind him Bernol came; 
Strung to the keenest pitch of conscious might, 
With lips prepared and firm, and eyes alight. 

One moment at the pulpit step he knelt 

In silent prayer, and on his shoulder felt 

The angel’s hand: “‘ The Master bids thee go 

Alone to Spiran’s huts, across the snow, 

To serve Him there.’ Then Bernol’s hidden face 
Went white as death, and for about the space 

Of ten slow heartbeats there was no reply; 

Till Bernol looked around and whispered, “‘Why?” 
But answer to his question came there none; 

The angel sighed, and with a sigh was gone. 


Within the humble house where Malvin spent 
His studious years, on holy things intent, 

Sweet stillness reigned; and there the angel found 
The saintly sage immersed in thought profound, 
Weaving with patient toil and willing care 

A web of wisdom, wonderful and fair — 

A seamless robe for Truth’s great bridal meet, 
And needing but one thread to be complete. 
Then Asmiel touched his hand, and broke the thread 
Of fine-spun thought, and very gently said, 

“The One of whom thou thinkest bids thee go 

Alone to Spiran’s huts, across the snow, 

To serve Him there.” With sorrow and surprise 
Malvin looked up, reluctance in his eyes. 

The broken thought, the strangeness of the call, 
The perilous passage of the mountain wall, 
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The solitary journey, and the length 

Of ways unknown, too great for his frail strength, 
Appalled him. With a doubtful brow 

He scanned the doubtful task, and muttered, “How?” 
But Asmiel answered, as he turned to go, 

With cold, disheartened-voice, “‘I do not know.” 


Now as he went, with fading hope, to seek 

The third and last, to whom God bade him speak, 
Scarce twenty steps away whom should he meet 
But Fermor hurrying cheerful down the street, 
With ready heart that faced his work like play, 
And joyed to find it greater day by day! 

The angel stopped him with uplifted hand, 

And gave without delay his Lord’s command: 
“He whom thou servest here would have thee go 
Alone to Spiran’s huts, across the snow, 

To serve Him there.” Ere Asmiel breathed again 
The eager answer leaped to meet him, “When?” 


The angel’s face with inward joy grew bright, 

And all his figure glowed with heavenly light; 

He took the golden circlet from his brow 

And gave the crown to Fermor, answering, “Now! 
For thou hast met the Master’s hidden test, 

And I have found the man who loves Him best. 

Nor thine, nor mine, to question or reply 

When he commands us, asking ‘how?’ or ‘why?’ 

He knows the cause; His ways are wise and just; 
Who serves the King must serve with perfect trust.” 


Henry Van Dyke 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 
A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 


Cries, “‘Boatman, do not tarry! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o’er the ferry.” 
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“Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?” 

““O, I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


“And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


“His horsemen hard behind us ride; 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover?” 


Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
“Tl go, my chief — I’m ready: — 
It is not for your silver bright; 
But for your winsome lady: 


“And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry: _ 
So though the waves are raging white, 
’ll row you o’er the ferry.” 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arméd men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 


“CO haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.” 
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The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, 

When, O too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 


And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 


For sore dismayed through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover: — 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 


““Come back! come back!” he cried in grief, 
““Across this stormy water: 

And [ll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter! — O my daughter!” 


*Twas vain — the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing: 
The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 


Thomas Campbell 


MAUD MULLER 


Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill slope looking down, 
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The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast; 


A wish that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple trees, to greet the maid, 


And asked a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“Thanks!” said the Judge; “‘a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
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Maud Muller looked and sighed: “‘Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


“‘’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


““A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


*“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay; 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 
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But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain, 
““Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 
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In the shade of the apple tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein; 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat at the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “‘It might have been!” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 


Sohn Greenleaf Whittier 
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ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 
Toll for the brave! 


The brave that are no more. 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore! 


Fight hundred of the brave 

hose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 
His last sea fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up 

Once dreaded by our foes! 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 
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Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 


But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o'er; 
And he and his eight hundred 


Shall plough the wave no more. 
William Cow per 


THE REVENGE 


A Batiap oF THE FLEET 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 
And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from 


far away: 

‘Spanish ships of war at sea! We have sighted fifty- 
three!” 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: ‘“’Fore God I am 
no coward! 

But I cannot meet them here; for my ships are out of 
gear, é 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. ; 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty- 
three?”’ 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: “I know you are 
no coward; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. * 

But [T’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick 
ashore. 

I should count myself a coward if I left them, my 
Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.” 
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So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that 


ay, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; 
But eee bore in hand all his sick men from the 
an 
Very carefully and slow, 
Men of Bideford in Devon, 
And we laid them on the ballast down below; 
For we brought them all aboard, 
And they blest him in their pain, that they were not 
left to Spain, 
To ae hee and the stake, for the glory of the 
ord. 


He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and 
to fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came 
in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

“Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time the sun be set.” 

And Sir Richard said again, “We be all good English- 
men. 

Let us bang these. dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, 

For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet.” 


Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and we roared a 


hurrah, and so 
The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 
With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 


below; 
For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left 


were seen, 
And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sea-lane 


between. 
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Thousands of their soldiers looked down from their 
decks and laughed, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad 
little craft, 

Running on and on, till delayed 

By their mountainlike San Philip that, of fifteen 
hundred tons, 

And upshadowing high above us with her yawning 
tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stayed. 


And while now the great San Philip hung above us 
like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolts will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the’ star- 
board lay, 

And the battle thunder broke from them all. 


But anon thé great San Philip, she bethought herself 
and went, 

Having that within her side that had left her ill-content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us 
hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that 
shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far 
over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and 
the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built 
galleons came, 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle: 
_ thunder and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with 
her dead and her shame; 

For some were sunk and many were shattered, and so 
could fight us no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 
before? 


For he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the summer night 
was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be dressed he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 


ead, 
And himself, he was wounded again in the side and the 


head, 
And he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far 
over the summer sea, ‘ 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us 
all in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they feared 
that we still could sting, 

So they. watched what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maimed for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife; 


And the sick men down in the hold were most of them 
stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder 
was all of it spent; 
And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 
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“We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die — does it matter-when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner — sink her, split her 
in twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 
Spain!” 


And the gunner:said, “Ay, ay,” but the seamen made 
reply: 

“We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to 
let us go; 

We shall live to fight again, and to strike another 
blow.” 


And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 


And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore 
him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard 
caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

“T have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 
man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do. 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die!” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant 
and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his English 


few; 
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Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they 
knew. 

But they sank his body with honor down into the deep, 

And they manned the Revenge with a swarthier alien 
crew, 

And away she sailed with her loss and longed for her 
own; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruined awoke 
from sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to 
moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earth- 
quake grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their 
masts and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot- 
shattered navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 

Alfred Tennyson 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 


“Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?” 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the northern skies 
Gleam in December; 
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And, like the water’s flow 

Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 


‘I was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No skald in song has told, 
No saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 


‘Far in the northern land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


““Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the werewolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


“But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair’s crew, 
O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 


By our stern orders. 
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“Many a wassail bout 
Wore the long winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o’erflowing. 


“Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


““T wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half-afraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 


“Bright in her father’s hall 

Shields gleamed upon the wall, 

Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


“While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind gusts waft 

The sea foam brightly, 
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So the loud laugh of scorn, 

Out of those lips unshorn, 

From the deep drinking horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 


‘She was a prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild; 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 

Follow the sea mew’s flight, 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 


“‘Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me, 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen! 
When on the white seastrand, 
Waving his arméd hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 


“Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast; 
Yet we were gaining fast, 
When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 


Laugh as he hailed us. 


“‘And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

Death! was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without quarter! 

Midships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 
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Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 


““As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden, 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloudlike we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 


“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun rise 

On such another! 


“Still grew my bosom then 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful! 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 
O, death was grateful! 
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“Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland! Skoal!/”’ 
Thus the tale ended. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM 


Our bugles sang truce — for the night cloud had 
lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain; 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battlefield’s dreadful array, 
Far, far | had roamed on a desolate track: 
*Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields traverséd so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, | 


And my wife sobbed aloud in her fullness of heart. 
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“Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and worn.” 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; — 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


Thomas Campbell 


A TURKISH LEGEND 


A certain pasha, dead these thousand years, 
Once from his harem fled in sudden tears, 


And had this sentence on the city’s gate 
Deeply engraven, ‘Only God is great.” 


So those four words above the city’s noise 
Hung like the accent of an angel’s voice, 


And evermore from the high barbican, 
Saluted each returning caravan. 


Lost is that city’s glory. Every gust 
Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown pasha’s dust — 


And all is ruin — save one wrinkled gate 
Whereon is written, ““Only God is great.” - 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


WATERLOO 
From Childe Harold 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
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Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 


Did ye not hear it? No; ’twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
But hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! arm! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar! 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
_If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise? 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
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And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips, ‘‘The foe! They come! 
They come!” 


And wild and high the ‘‘Cameron’s Gathering” rose! 
The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard; and heard, too, have her Saxon foes: 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And TEES Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s 

ears! 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s tear drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which, now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall molder cold and low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in beauty’s circle proudly gay; 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife; 

The morn, the marshaling in arms; the day, 

Battle’s magnificently stern array! 

The thunderclouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent! | 

Lord Byron 
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PATRIOTIC — 








AMERICA FIRST ! 


Whatever the shores that your forefathers hailed from, 
Whatever the flags that they fought for afar, 
Memes the lands that yourselves may have sailed 
rom, 
Today you must cherish the land where you are. 
Today you are sons of this Nation of nations, 
Untroubled by war and its spirit accurst; 
So, guarding your souls against racial temptations, 
Let this be your motto: “America first!” 


This Nation of ours every people has greeted, 
Has welcomed them in to partake of her cheer; 
And even the humblest, despised and defeated, 
Have felt themselves men when they found them- 
selves here. 
The victim of systems and dynasties royal 
With her have found freedom, their dreams to fulfill, 
And surely such hearts will not now be disloyal 
To her and her spirit of peace and good-will. 


God keep from our shores the dread issue of battle; 
God keep from our country the curse we abhor. 
They speak not the mind of the Nation who prattle 
So lightly of plunging the land into war. 
But if, proving futile our peaceful endeavor, 
The tempest of war on her borders should burst — 
Then, then, whatsoever your race, you must never 
Forget the great watchword, “America first!” 
Denis A. McCarthy 


1 Copyrighted by Little, Brown and Company. 
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THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land. 
Oh, tell us what the name may be — 
Is this the flower of liberty? 

It is the banner of the free; 

The starry flower of liberty. 


In savage Nature’s far abode 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 
The stormwinds rocked its swelling bud, 
Its opening leaves were streaked with blood, 
Till lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown flower of liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry flower of liberty! 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light,— 
The red that fires the southern rose, 
With spotless white from northern snows, 
And, spangled o’er its azure, see 
The sister stars of liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry flower of liberty! 


The blades of heroes fence it round, 
Where’er it springs is holy ground; 
From tower and dome its glories spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread; 
It makes the land as ocean free, 
And plants an empire on the sea! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry flower of liberty! 
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Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s flower, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower, 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost or crimson dew, 
And God love us as we love thee 
Thrice holy flower of liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry flower of liberty! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 


GOD SAVE THE FLAG! 


Washed in the blood of the brave and the blooming, 
Snatched from the altars of insolent foes, 
Burning with star-fires, but never consuming, 
Flash its broad ribbons of lily and rose. 


Vainly the prophets of Baal would rend it, 
Vainly his worshipers pray for its fall; 

Thousands have died for it, millions defend it, 
Emblem of justice and mercy to all: 


Justice that reddens the sky with her terrors, 
Mercy that comes with her white-handed train, 

Soothing all passions, redeeming all errors, 
Sheathing the saber and breaking the chain. 


Borne on the deluge of old usurpations, 
Drifted our Ark o’er the desolate seas, 
Bearing the rainbow of hope to the nations, 
Torn from the storm-cloud and flung to the breeze! 


God bless the Flag and its loyal defenders, 
While its broad folds o’er the battlefield wave, 
Till the dim star-wreath rekindle its splendors, 
Washed from its stains in the blood of the brave! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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THE LAND WHERE HATE SHOULD DIE* 


This is the land where hate should die — 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 

No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 

Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 

Their lifeblood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 


This is the land where hate should die — 
Though dear to me my faith and shrine, 
I serve my country well when I 
Respect the creeds that are not mine. 
He little loves his land who'd cast 
Upon his neighbor’s word a doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present rights to bar him out. 


This is the land where hate should die — 
This is the land where strife should cease, 

Where dark, suspicious fear should fly 
Before the light of love and peace. 

Then let us purge from poisoned thought 
That service to the state we give, 

And so be worthy, as we ought, 
Of this great land in which we live. 


Denis A. McCarthy 


THE NAME OF-OLD GLORY 


Old Glory! say, who, 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the gray and the blue — 
Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 


1 Copyrighted by Little, Brown and Company. 
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With such pride everywhere 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air 

And leap out full-length, as we’re wanting you to? 
Who gave you that name with the ring of the same, 
And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 
With your stars at their glittering best overhead — 
By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light ; 
Laughing down from their little square heaven of blue! 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? — say, who — 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 

The old banner lifted, and faltering then, 


In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 


Old Glory — speak out! — we are asking about 

How you happened to “favor” a name, so to say, 
That sounds so familiar and careless and gay 

As we cheer it and shout in our wild, breezy way — 
We — the crowd, every man of us calling you that — 
We — Tom, Dick, and Harry — each swinging his hat 
And hurrahing “Old Glory!” like you were our kin, 
When — Lord! — we all know we’re as common as sin! 
And yet it just seems like you humor us all, 

And waft us your thanks, as we hail you and fall 

Into line, with you over us, waving us on 

Where our glorified, sanctified betters have gone. — 
And this is the reason we’re wanting to know — 

(And we’re wanting it so! — 

Where our own fathers went we are willing to go.) 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory — Oho! — 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 

The old flag unfurled with a billowy thrill 

For an instant, then wistfully sighed and was still. 


Old Glory, the story we’re wanting to hear 
Is what the plain facts of your christening were, 
For your name — just to hear it, 
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Repeat it, and cheer it, it’s a tang to the spirit 
As salt as a tear; 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 
There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye 
And an aching to live for you always — or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 

And so, by our love 

For you, floating above, 

And the scars of all wars and the sorrows thereof, 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 


Then the old banner leaped like a sail in the blast, 


And fluttered an audible answer at last. 


And it spake, with a shake of the voice, and it said: 
“By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars, and their heaven of stars overhead — 
By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast, 

Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod — 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 

— So I came by the name of Old Glory.” 


James Whitcomb Riley 


THE PILGRIM’S VISION 


‘SELECTION 


I saw in the naked forest 
Our scattered remnant cast, 

A screen of shivering branches 
Between them and the blast; 
The snow was falling round them, 

The dying fell as fast; 
I looked to see them perish, 
When lo! the vision passed. 
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Again mine eyes were opened; 
The feeble had waxed strong, 

The babes had grown to sturdy men, 
The remnant was a throng; 

By shadowed lake and winding stream, 
And all the shores along, 

The howling demons quaked to hear 
The Christian’s godly song. 


They slept — the village fathers — 
By river, lake, and shore, 

When far adown the steep of Time 
The vision rose once more; 

I saw along the winter snow 
A spectral column pour, 

And high above their broken ranks 
A tattered flag they bore. 


Their leader rode before them, 
Of bearing calm and high, 

The light of heaven’s own kindling 
Throned in his awful eye; 

These were a nation’s champions 

- Her dread appeal to try; 

“God for the right!”’ I faltered, 
And lo, the train passed by. 


Once more — the strife is ended, 
The solemn issue tried, 
The Lord of Hosts, his mighty arm 
Has helped our Israel’s side; 
Gray stone and grassy hillock 
Tell where our martyrs died, 
But peaceful smiles the harvest, 
And stainless flows the tide. 


A crash — as when some swollen cloud 
Cracks o’er the tangled trees! 

With side to side, and spar to spar, 
Whose smoking decks are these? 
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I know Saint George’s blood-red cross, 
Thou Mistress of the Seas, 

But what-is she, whose streaming bars 
Roll out before the breeze? 


Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 
Whose thunders strive to quell 

The bellowing throats, the blazing lips, 
That pealed the Armada’s knell! 

The mist was cleared, a wreath of stars 
Rose o’er the crimsoned swell, 

And, wavering from its haughty peak, 
The cross of England fell! 


O trembling Faith! though dark the morn, 
A heavenly torch is thine; 
While feebler races melt away, 
And paler orbs decline, 
Still shall the fiery pillar’s ray 
Along thy pathway shine, 
To light the chosen tribe that sought 
This Western Palestine! 


I see the living tide roll on, 
It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard’s “‘land of flowers 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the northern showers; 
From eastern rock to sunset wave 

The continent is ours! 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


PROPHECY } 
We shall thank our God for graces 


That we’ve never known before; 


1 Reprinted by permission from “Poems of Patriotism,” by Edgar A. Guest, 
copyrighted and published by Reilly and Lee, Chicago. 
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We shall look on manlier faces 
When our troubled days are o’er. 
We shall rise a better nation 
From the battle’s grief and grime, 
And shall win our soul’s salvation 
In this bitter trial time. 
And the old flag waving o’er us 
In the dancing morning sun 
Will be daily singing for us 
Of a splendor new begun. 


When the rifles cease to rattle 
And the cannon cease to roar, 
When is passed the smoke of battle 
And the death lists are no more, 
With a yet undreamed of beauty 
As a people we shall rise, 
And a love of right and duty 
Shall be gleaming in our eyes. 
As a country, tried by sorrow, 
With a heritage of worth, 
We shall stand in that to-morrow 
With the leaders of the earth. 
Edgar A. Guest 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
— gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and. bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming! oA: 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there; 
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O! say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 


On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 

Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream; 

Tis the star-spangled banner; O long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


O! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n-rescued 
land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us 


a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto — “In God is our trust”: 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


Francis Scott Key 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE 


What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No! Men, high-minded Men — 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 

In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men who their duties know; 

And know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain, 
These constitute a state; 

And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 


Sir William ‘Fones 
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